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A DREAM OF SUMMER WOODS. 


°Tis sweet to dream of the summer woods, 
When the wintry blasts are high— 

Of the laughing joy of the hounding floods, 

Which fling their spray o’er the leaves and buds, 
*Neath the blue, transparent sky. 


Tis sweet of the mossy bank to dream 
And the still and quiet glade ; 
Where the laurel leaves like fire-flies gleam 
In the glassy depths of the dimpling stream, 
"Neath the thicket’s tangled shade. 


And oh! the joy in that green retreat, 
When the rustling leaves are stirred 

By the timid tread of the rabbit's feet, 

And the glancing wing, and the warbling sweet 
Of the mirthful summer-bird. 


And glancing there through the willow shade, 
The quivering sunlight streams— 
Lighting the gloom of the leafy glade, 
Which seems alone in its beauty made 
For the poet’s place of dreams. 


Oh ! the summer woods—the summer woods! 
How doth the spirit yearn 
For the rustling boughs and the dewy buds, 
When the wintry tempest darkly broods, 
And the wintry skies are stern ! 


Oh sweet and fair are the dreams that come 
In the dreary winter hours— 

Flinging aside their weight of gloom, 

With visions sweet of the roses’ bloom, 
And the leafy greenwood bowers. 


And ever thus with the summer dreams, 
Which brighten the path of life :— 
When its wintry gloom the darkest seems, 
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They softly soothe, with their sunny gleams, 
Its toil and tempest-strife. 


But the summer time again will come, 
And the summer woods be fair— 
And the winter-cloud and the spirit-gloom 
Will pass away, when the flowers bloom, 
As dreams of things that were. 
Susan. 


Richmond. 





PAGET’S HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA,* 


If International Copyright brought with it no 
other good, it would at least free us from the lite- 
rary censorship of our publishers. They, of course, 
wii] republish no foreign work, that does not com- 
mand a large and ready sale, for competition for- 
bids them to trust, as in the case with copyright 
books, to the profits of a second edition. As ex- 
clusive judges of the public taste, they seem to 
think that nothing will suit the multitude, unless 
its fame has crossed the waters before it, or still 
better, unless it is a highly seasoned novel. Ac- 
cordingly of such productions, we have an abun- 
dant supply; but the numerous and useful works 
of a more serious, if less brilliant character, which 
issue from the European press, are, and must re- 
main, unknown to us, so long as no International 
Copyright guards the rights of property, and our 
publishers are protected by a Tariff, which taxes 


* Hungary and Transylvania; with remarks on their 
condition, Social, Political, and Economical. By John 
Paget, Esq. In two volumes. London, 1839. 
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knowledge by the pound. We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that these censors are mistaken at times even 
in regard to the public taste, and that the enter- 
taining volumes, now before us, could not have fail- 
ed to please American readers. . 
Mr. Paget relates his travels in Hungary in an 
easy, simple style, which demands for the author 
none of the interest that properly belongs to so 
remarkable a country and people. We feel curi- 
ous to trace the effects of institutions which are 
so different, and yet with such strange analogies 
to our own. We leave the West, whose very pe- 
culiarities from sameness and long acquaintance 
have veased to strike us, and we are brought within 
the sphere of that mysterious attraction, which 
the East always possesses for the imagination. 
To those travelling through these never changing 
countries, the past, the present and the future, seem 
brought nearer together; the strange costumes, 
the mixed races and tongues; the various modes 
and forms of social existence; the very earth and 
heavens recall us to the great age of national mi- 
grations, and open for us glimpses through the 
mist, that veils the fountain-heads of civilization. 
But such feelings are like the tumultuous emotions 
and vague thoughts that swell within us, at the 
first sight of the mountains or the ocean; we do 
not know them, till we have seen the East itself. 
We shall at once see the importance of Hungary, 
if we consider its geographical position, as the con- 
necting link between the East and West, on the 
south of Europe, like Poland on the north. The 
Danube, running from the borders of France to 
the Black Sea, must ever be one of the great chan- 
nels of intercourse between Eastern and Western 
countries. Almost the earliest national migra- 
tion, recorded in Europe, was made down this line 
by the Celts about the fourth century before Christ, 
in that great expedition, of which the sack of 
Rome, and the attack on Delphi, were offshoots. 
It was here, especially in Hungary, that the Ro- 
mans began and continued with various fortunes, 
the protracted struggles with the Northern nations, 
which were to end in revolutionizing Europe. In- 
deed, so important was the line of the Danube 
considered to their defences, that Gibbon attributes 
their subsequent reverses, in great part, to Tra- 
jan’s error, in pushing his military settlements 
beyond the banks of that river. Leaving its posi- 
tion out of view, its commercial importance still 
appears very great, when we consider that its 
course of 1710 miles, is nearly three times as long 
as the Rhine, and that it drains a basin four times 
as large. Well might Napoleon call it “the first 
river of Europe!” Its valley is formed on the South 
by the great chain of the Alps, which stretches 
across the head of the Adriatic, and becomes 
Mount Hemus, or the Balkan, in Turkey. To 
the North, the Carpathians separate it from the ex- 
tensive plateau, which connects the Baltic and 





Euxine, where a rise in the ocean of only 1500 or 
1600 feet would unite the seas, and submerge 
Northern Europe. About a third of the way 
down this valley, the mountain chains, after nearly 
meeting, recede on either side, to form a kind of 
amphitheatre, which is probably the basin of a for- 
mer lake. ‘This amphitheatre is the Kingdom of 
Hungary, and the Danube changes its impetuous 
course, and wanders more slowly, through fertile 
low grounds, to receive the tributary waters of the 
Waag, the Gran, the Theiss with its branches, the 
Bodroy, Koros and Maros, and the Temes from 
the North; and from the South, the Drave, fed by 
the Mur from Styria, and the Save, fed by the 
Kulpa, Unna, Verbas, Bosna and Drina. Swelled 
by these streams, it bursts from the Austrian Em- 
pire, through the iron gates of Orsova, where the 
mountains again meet, and flows majestically, like 
our own Mississippi, through a wide alluvial 
country. 

The great fertility of the Hungarian plains at- 
tracted nearly all the migratory races of the first 
centuries ; the elevated plateau before mentioned, 
to the north of the Carpathians, was a sort of level 
highway for nations, from which they could easily 
turn aside, and descend into more genial climates 
and to more productive soils, through the north-east- 
ern corner of Hungary, where there seems to be 
a considerable depression of the mountain chains. 
All kinds of grain, the vine, tobacco, and other 
valuable plants flourish in this soil, and a coun- 
try, which might be the store-house of Europe, 
is forcibly kept in semi-barbarism by the re- 
strictive system, which Austria has adopted. 
The grain is fed away to cattle and swine, 
which are driven in great numbers to Italy, Ger- 
many, and even Paris. The large quantity of 
provisions that the Romans drew hence, was not 
the least reason for the tenacity with which they 
clung to this valuable province. The population 
of Hungary conforms to her geographical position, 
and fits her as a mediator, to infuse Western civi- 
lization into the Eastern countries of Europe. 
The Greek and Catholic churches everywhere co- 
exist; the dominant race of Magyars, (pronounced 
Méd-ydrs.) is Finno-Uralian in its origin, and akin 
to the Tatars, while the lower orders belong to 
the Slavonians, the only autocthones of Europe, 
whom the most ancient lights in history show in 
the seats they now occupy. 

These Slavonians are the most malleable of all 
people ; with many fine points of native character, 
they have an unequalled aptness in learning from 
others. The whole East of Europe is peopled by 
this family, to which 100 out of the 230 millions 
of that continent are attached. A great destiny 
plainly awaits the nation, who shall give life to this 
immense population, and attach them by close ties 
to the European system of civilization. A simple 
analysis of Mr. Paget’s book will prepare us to 
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consider how far the Hungarians are fitted for such 
a destiny, and we shall at the same time become 
acquainted with the institutions, which have aided 
them in guarding their freedom, alike from the 
storms of Turkish barbarism, and the crushing 
weight of Austrian despotism. Our extracts will 
show that his style is lively and simple, and his 
descriptions good, though our readers cannot enjoy 
the admirable vignettes that accompany them. 





‘ In June, 1835, Mr. Paget, an English gentle- 
man, who seems to have spent much of his time in 
travelling, left Vienna with two companions for 
Hungary. He was warned by these Viennese, 
(for whom the late Emperor Francis wished, in 
answer to remonstrances against the censorship of 
the press, that they might be “ good, not learned,"’) 
that Hungary contained neither inns, nor police ; 
nowhere to sleep; nothing to eat; and robbers on 
every highway. Our travellers accordingly pro- 
vided themselves with arms, which in a two years 
residence they had no opportunity of using, except 
against the hares and partridges! If our readers 
remember that Vienna is only a few hours journey 
from the frontier, they will be surprised that the 
Emperor’s wish should be so perfectly fulfilled. 
So little can the citizens of the same Empire know 
of each other, when separated by those Chinese 
walls of custom-houses, by which Austria dismem- 
bers her own territory! Her motives are partly 
financial, but she also desires to dam out the tide 
of Hungarian freedom from the rest of her do- 
minions. 


Presburg is the first city we enter after leaving 
Austria a short distance. Though on the banks of 
the Danube, and with many handsome buildings, it 
has little to interest the mere sight-seer. The es- 
planade of the castle commands a magnificent view 
of a “‘ vast wooded plain, through which the gigan- 
tic Danube spreads itself wild and uncontrolled. 
Sometimes dividing itself into several branches, 
nearly as wide as the parent stream, it forms large 
islands of several miles in extent; then collecting 
its scattered forces, it moves forward in one vast 
mass of irresistible power, till division again im- 
pairs its strength.”—(Vol. J. p. 5.) A little emi- 
nence is here shown, called the Kénigsberg, to 
which the King of Hungary, in the very dress and 
crown of St. Stephen, rides up his charger, at his 
coronation, and “striking his sword to the four 
quarters of the world, swears to defend the coun- 
try from enemies on every side.” It is curious 
that a similar custom prevails among some Circas- 
sian tribes; it seems the fit inauguration of the 
chieftain of a clan of warriors, and an apt emblem 
of his duties. ‘The unbounded hospitality of the 
Hungarians afforded onr travellers every opportu- 
nity of observing society in all its forms. The 














not the only country whose manners might excite 
the horror of our English kinsmen. 


“ As is the custom, the invitation was verbal, and 
the hour two o’clock. The drawing-room into 
which we were ushered was a spacious uncarpeted 
room, with a well polished floor, on which, | am 
sorry to say, I observed more than one of the 
guests very unceremoniously expectorate. Uncar- 
peted rooms, it may be remarked, though bare to 
the eye, are pleasant enough in warm climates; 
indeed, in some houses, where English fashions 
predominate, I have seen small stools of wood in- 
troduced to protect the pretty feet of their mis- 
tresses from the heat of the carpet. It is not an 
uncommon thing for a second rate French dandy 
to carry a little drosse d moustaches about him, 
and coolly to arrange those martial appendages in 
the street, or at the café; but I was a good deal 
surprised to see the exquisites of Presburg drawing 
well-proportioned hair brushes from their pockets, 
and performing those operations usually confined in 
England tothe dressing-room, in the presence of a 
party of ladies, and within the sacred precincts of 
the drawing-room. But these were trifles com- 
pared to the solecisms committed at the dinner- 
table. One of the guests occupied a little spare 
time between the courses in scraping his nails with 
a table knife, talking at the same time to the lady 
next him, while his vis-a-vis was deliberately pick- 
ing his teeth with a silver fork ! 

“ The dinner was most profuse ; and as is usual 
here, the dishes were carried round to every one 
in turn, the table being covered with the dessert. 
I can neither tell the number nor the quality of all 
the courses, for it was quite impossible to eat the 
half of them. Hungarian cookery is generally 
savory, but too greasy to be good. Some of the 
national dishes however are excellent; but the 
stranger rarely finds them except in the peasant’s 
cottage. The Hungarians, like ourselves, run 
after bad foreign fashions to the neglect of the good 
wholesome dishes of their forefathers. 

* We had abundance of Champagne and Bor- 
deaux, and, as ararity, some Hungarian wines. I 
say as a rarity, because in many houses not a glass 
of any thing but foreign wines can be obtained. 
Unfortunately, Hungarian wines are not only good 
but cheap, and that is enovgh to prove they cannot 
be fashionable. After dinner we adjourned to cof- 
fee, when pipes were introduced, without a word 
of remonstrance from the ladies, as if they were 
the common conclusion of a dinner-party: at five 
o’clock we all left. In more fashionable houses, 
(this was one of a rich country gentleman.) the 
dinner is rather later; the spitting confined toa 
sand dish set in the corner for that purpose; the 
eookery more decidedly French or German; the 
guests more stiff and correct, but, perhaps on that 
account less agreeable, and the smoking banished 
from the drawing-room to the sanctum of the host.” 


[Vol. I, p. 12. 


An excursion to the Neusiedler Lake to the 
south of the Danube carries us into Prince Ester- 
hazy’s domain. The hot house at his palace of 
Eisenstadt contains seventy thousand exotics, and 
he has no less than three other palaces within a 





description of a dinner-party in Presburg at the 
. house of Herr Von P——, shows that America is 





few miles. First in magnificence was that of Es- 
terhax, though it is now neglected. Its marble 
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halls are decorated in the most gorgeous Italian 
style, with gold and painting, and its hospitalities 
required three hundred and sixty strangers’ rooms. 
It was here that the great Haydn first rose to 
fame. He was an obscure member of the Prince’s 
band, till his friend, the Maestro Friedberg, per- 
suaded him to compose a symphony for his high- 
ness’ birthday. The first allegro excited such ad- 
miration, that the Prince interrupted the orchestra 
to ask for the author. Friedberg dragged him, 
trembling with modesty, from the corner in which 
he was hid, and his fortune was made. For thirty 
years he acted as maestro di capello in the splendid 
opera at this palace. The neighboring castle of 
Forchtenstein belongs to the same magnate; it is 
a fine specimen of feudal grandeur in which are 
guarded the celebrated family jewels, (we have all 
heard of the coat of pearls Prince Esterhazy wore 
at George IV. coronation,) and complete armor for 
one regiment of foot and another of horse. Here 
too is a well, 170 yards deep, hollowed out of the 
solid rock by Turkish prisoners, and yet more cu- 
rious is the family tree, which satisfactorily traces 
the descent from Adam, who is seen reclining at 
its root! Prince Esterhazy’s estates are said to be 
as large as the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg ; they 
contain 130 villages, 40 towns, and 34 castles. 
His winter flock of merinos numbers 250,000, 
guarded by 2,500 shepherds. But as a spirituelle 


in the neighborhood said to our travellers, “ Les 
Esterhazys font tout en grand: le feu Prince a 


doté deux cents maitresses, et pensionné cent en- 
Sans illégitimes !” 

Mr. Paget’s next expedition from Presburg was 
up the valley of the Waag, a beautiful stream, 
whose romantic scenery and associations make it 
the Rhine of Hungary. It descends into the 
Danube between two offsets of the Carpathian 
chain, which now hem in the river with bold cliffs, 
crowned by feudal strongholds, with their tales of 
love and war, and then recede to form lovely val- 
leys. At Freystadtl, one of our first resting places, 
we find a breed of horses, which has been kept up, 
and indeed created, by several generations of the 
Erdédy family. It is of Neapolitan origin, and 
the horses range from 18 to 20 hands high, though 
they are said to be of little value, except for pro- 
cessions and royalty. ‘The Hungarian nobles are 
now raising the English thoroughbred horse with 
zeal and success. ‘They were introduced not many 
years since by some patriotic statesman of the 
liberal party, who felt the necessity of frequent 
gatherings of the gentry, in order to keep alive 
that spirit of nationality, which is essential to a 
country’s independence. The races at Presburg 
and Pest offer such occasions of reunion, and have 
doubtless been of much political benefit to Hun- 
gary. 

The usual mode of travelling is by post, or Vor- 
spann, as it is called. The peasants are obliged 





to furnish horses for a compensation fixed by the 
local administration of the country. In winter, 
when the teams have little to do, this chance of 
employment is eagerly sought, and it is rather a 
relief than oppression, except in busy seasons. 
The horses are so light and small, that it takes 
four to accomplish five miles an hour on a good 
road, and the harness is in keeping with the steeds. 
Made of cords, without a collar, and a single piece 
of string tied around the necks of the leaders in- 
stead of reins, it leaves the driver no resource but 
the whip, which he uses most plentifully. 

The Sclavack peasants are very numerous in 
this district. The race retreated to the mountains 
in the north and west, when their Magyar conque- 
rors took possession of the plains. They are said 
to be industrious, but wont to spend the earnings 
of their labor in getting drunk and dancing to the 
bag-pipe. Their various costumes, especially those 
of the women, with white kerchiefs folded over the 
head and neck, and gay blue petticoats, turned up 
with a deep edge of bright red, contribute to enliven 
the scenery. 

Sir Walter Scott's fame seems to have pen- 
etrated the remotest corners of the world. We 
remember that Walsh found one of his novels in 
Wullachia, and Mr. Paget meets with a well- 
thumbed copy of Ivanhoe in the hands of a Jew 
inn-keeper at Tyrhova. What a destiny awaits 
the great English author! His language is spoken 
through an empire vaster than the Roman, and on 
either side of the Atlantic, it is the only tongue to 
which the accents of true freedom are native. 

The legal condition of the Hungarian Jew is 
bad, but, as in other parts of Europe, almost all 
the trade of the country is in hishands. He visits 
the interior districts, buys the produce, and fur- 
nishes the goods that are needed in exchange. 
The various capacities of agents, usurers, distillers 
and publicans are usually filled by Jews. We 
shall see by and by, that the Diet has made some 
effort to increase their franchises. 

At Demenfalva, there is a beautiful ice grotto, 
to which the way descends through a limestone 
cavern. 


“In the centre of this grotto, which is rather 
small, rises a column of beautifully clear ice, about 
seven feet high, on which the water falls, as it 
drops from the ceiling, and immediately freezes. 
The floor is one mass of thick ice. Still lower in 
the same direction is a much larger chamber, where 
an ice-pillar, of several feet in thickness, reaches 
from the roof to the floor. It is formed of small, ir- 
regularly rounded crystals of ice, of about the 
size of drops of water, which reflected most bril- 
liantly the light of our torches as it fell on them. 
It is the presence of the ice in this cavern, and the 
various shapes it puts on, which imparts to De- 
menfalva its peculiar interest and beauty. We 
have already seen it forming the slender column 
and the stately pillar: a little further on, it pre- 
sents in wonderful exactness the beautiful appear- 
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ance of a frozen waterfall; in one place it hangs 
in such graceful and delicate folds that the statuary 
might borrow it as the beau idéal of his drapery, 
while in another, it mocks the elaborate fret-work 
of the Gothic roof.”—[ Vol. I, p. 142. 


There are two or three other ice caverns in Hun- 
gary. In one, the ice forms the more abundantly 
as the summer heat is greater, and the inhabitants 
of Neusohl consume it through the whole season. 

At Hradek, 180 miles from the Danube, the tim- 
ber floating begins, and the Waag in its present 
state is of little other use. The woodman fells 
his timber in the winter, and collects it on the 
water’s edge to be ready for the breaking of the 
ice. When that time arrives, he binds it with 
bark or thin branches into a raft, leaps upon it, and 
floats down the stream, which the Government 
has locked and dammed above Hradek. At the 
locks, he strikes his axe into the raft, and with this 
support rushes, on his slender craft, down the fall. 
At Hradek the wood is sorted, marked, and stored 
away till a purchaser can be found. Jn Hungary, 
wood is valuable enough to have created a regular 
system of forest management The woods are 
divided into equal portions, usually about fifty, one 
of which is yearly cut down and replanted. Some 
parts of our own country, especially on the Atlan- 
tic sea-board, are so stripped of trees, and the no- 
ble virgin forests so destroyed, that it would be- 
come us to adopt a similar system. We would 
prefer, however, the English plan of judicious thin- 
nings and replantings. 

As the Diet was still in session at Mr. Paget’s 
return from the Waag, he devotes a chapter to its 
constitution, and we will pause with him to inquire 
by what organization a nation, so hemmed in by 
Austria and Turkey, and almost beyond even the 
moral aid of European opinion, has succeeded in 
its freedom, and now bids fair to increase its con- 
stitutional liberties. When we remember that the 
Magyars appeared in Hungary as conquerors, and 
that no such amalgamation with their subjects en- 
sued, as followed the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land, we shall not be surprised to find the entire 
power of government in the hands of this race, 
which constitutes not quite five-twelfths of the entire 
population. But the political constituency com- 
prises only those Magyars, who are noble, (emdéer, 
in Hangarian,) a term nearly equivalent to the 
English freeman. As these nobles number half a 
million, and 125,000 are probably actual voters, we 
have a constituency of one in every seventy-five, 
while in democratic France it is only one in every 
one hundred and fifty. (The nobles rest their privi- 
leges on the Bulla Aurea, which they wrested from 
their King in 1222, as the English Barons did 
Magna Charta from John in 1215. The two in- 
struments are in many respects similar, and chiefly 
consist in guarantees of the simplest rights of per- 
sonal liberty, and of quiet possession of property. 





By the Bulla Aurea, the noble cannot be impris- 
oned before a legal conviction ; nor can he be call- 
ed on to serve in foreign wars, except at the sove- 
reign’s expense. His property descends equally 
to all his sons, except in female fiefs, where the 
daughters are admitted into distribution ; but a sin- 
gular provision entitles the youngest son to the 
dwelling-house, after the widow’s death, in prefer- 
ence to any of his elder brethren. The noble 
alone can hold land ;* he is always a tenant in 
capite of the King, and cannot alienate. This re- 
striction is attended by its usual disadvantages, and 
is evaded by sales under the form of mortgages, 
which, however, are always subject to the right of 
redemption by any member of the family at the 
original price, with a compensation for improve- 
ments by the mortgagee. Yet, perhaps, this bar 
on alienation has aided in keeping up the power 
and influence of the only class, which could have 
preserved the national independence to this day 
against the encroachments of the crown. A still 
more important privilege is the exemption from 
taxation, which the noble enjoys. It is his duty 
to serve in arms against foreign invasion, but Na- 
poleon showed how easily these undisciplined 
levies could be dispersed. ‘The nobles have since 
demanded to be trained as a National Guard, which 
the Government is too fearful to permit, and they 
stoutly refuse to pay taxes for the support of mer- 
cenaries, who might overthrow their liberties. 

The Diet usually votes an honorarium at coro- 
nations, and extraordinary subsidies in time of 
war ; but it properly refuses to submit to any other 
taxation, so long as the crown exercises unlimited 
discretion in the expenditure of the revenue, and 
yet worse, keeps up an odious tariff of about 60 per 
cent. on imports and exports, though the Hunga- 
rians are, by their constitution, entitled to free 
trade upon payment of a5 per cent. duty. The 
Diet also imposes a tax on peasants’ property ; 
but we shall return to this subject in another place. 

The nobles are divided into the titled and the un- 
titled, and the latter into the gentry and the one- 
house nobles, who are little above the peasants in 
aught but their political franchises. The titled no- 
bles are the magnates, and all have seats in the 
Upper Chamber, to which also belong the one Greek 
and thirty-four Catholic bishops, the Palatine, four- 
teen great officers of State, and fifty-two lords 
lieutenant of counties. The Palatine and the two 
guardians of the crown are selected by the Diet 
out of a list of four candidates, named by the King 
for each office. All the other members of the 
Upper Chamber are mere nominees of the Sover- 
eign, except the magnates by birth, whose right to 
vote, (at least the right of all,) is a matter of some 
doubt. The functions of this Chamber are con- 


* Towns form an exception to this rule; they can hold 
in their corporate capacity, and their citizens may become 
their tenants. 
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fined to a simple vote on the bills of the Lower 
House ; it can neither amend nor originate. The 
Hungarians justly regard it with jealousy, as the 
uniform supporter of Government against the peo- 
ple. Such it must remain, while the crown ap- 
points so many of its members, and while the votes 
of so many magnates are disputed. But these 
magnates are usually very rich, and living more at 
Vienna than at home, they value the smiles of the 
court more than the good of the nation. Such a 
chamber is, at present, a great obstacle to reform 
in Hungary; it is a problem for her statesmen to 
solve whether it might not be made a useful con- 
servative power by judicious changes, which should 
lessen the royal influence, expel, at all events, the 
sixteen bishops, whose sees have been in Turkey 
ever since the Ottoman arms narrowed the limits of 
the kingdom, and define the votes of the magnates. 

The nation must look for aid to the Lower Cham- 
ber, which is composed of deputies from the coun- 
ties; but before we explain its constitution, we 
must say a word of the counties, the true units of 
the Hungarian polity. St. Stephen, about the year 
1000, divided the realm into fifty-two counties, each 
of which has a separate local administration, and 
is, in many regards, a little State in itself; nor can 
the central Government interfere in its affairs, or 
even execute the laws, except through its own offi- 
cers. At their head is the Fé Ispdn, or lord lieu- 
tenant, the representative and nominee of the King. 
He usually resides in the capitol, except on great 
occasions, and all his powers are wielded by the 
Vice Ispan, who, as well as all the other officers, 
is elected by the people every three years. He 
summons and presides over county meetings, cor- 
responds with Government, and exercises all the 
functions of a chief executive officer, besides ac- 
ting as chief judge of the county court. Paget 
says : 


“There can be few positions in society more 
honorable, or more to be coveted, than that of Vice 
Ispan in Hungary. Chosen freely by the whole 
gentry of his county, possessed of immense power 
and influence, and exercising it amongst his own 
friends and neighbors, he enjoys all that to a heal- 
thy ambition can appear desirable. As a school 
for constitutional statesmen, I know of no office so 
good as this. It lays open a clear view of the 
wants and capabilities of the country, even to the 
minutest details; it places its occupant in the clo- 
sest connection with his constituents, keeps him in 
constant remembrance of his dependence upon 
them, accustoms him to public speaking, and initi- 
ates him into that ars agendi—that tact in the man- 
agement of affairs, which nothing but a long con- 
tinuance in office can give, and which is almost as 
necessary in the government of a country, as com- 
manding talent and just principles. 1t has aceord- 
ingly been much sought after of late by young 
men of family, and I could name more than one 
hereditary magnate, whose greatest pride is his elec- 


All the county officers receive a small salary, not 
as a remuneration, but to compensate them for the 
extraordinary expenses attending their stations. A 
meeting of the nobles and clergy of the county must 
be called at least four times a year, and these or- 
ganized assemblies of the voters exercise not only 
the administrative functions which make the Vir- 
ginia county courts alike valuable as local govern- 
ments and political schools, but they go farther ; 
they can open roads, cut canals, improve rivers, and 
debate the public questions which are under dis- 
cussion in the Diet. Instructions to their delegate 
are regularly framed, and if he refuses to obey, he 
is recalled! Asan instance of this, we will again 
quote from Mr, Paget. 


“On our return to Pest, all the world was talk- 
ing of a great county meeting which had just taken 
place ; in which the member, Mr. Pecsi, had been 
recalled by his constituents and dismissed from his 
lace, for voting contrary to their instructions. 
lhe greatest efforts had been made by the Govern- 
ment party, at the head of which was the F6 Ispan, 
to defeat the Liberals; and, finding themselves in 
a minority, they proposed to adjourn the new elec- 
tion to another day: but, just at the critical mo- 
ment, Count Karolyi Gyérgy sprang upon the table, 
and calling out, “ No time like the present!” was 
received with such a burst of acclamation as at 
once decided the question. * * * The new 
Liberal deputy, Mr. Fay, was required, before re- 
ceiving his authority, to swear in no way, “ by 
speech or silence,” to act contrary to the instruc- 
tions of those who elected him; and it was deter- 
mined that henceforward every deputy from that 
county should take the same oath.” 
[ Vol. IT, p. 52. 


The delegates send regular reports of their pro- 
ceedings to their counties, which discuss their 
“ grievances,” and send orders “‘ to the representa- 
tives toremedy them.” We are told of a deputy, 
who got into so serious a difficulty with Govern- 
ment, that he thought it best to resign ; but despite 
the utmost efforts of the administration, his consti- 
tuents sanctioned his conduct by a reélection. 
These county meetings can even correspond with 
foreign powers, as one of them has recently with 
the King of Bavaria. A yet more important power 
heightens their likeness to our State Governments ; 
as * the acts of the Diet are sent down to the coun- 
ties to be published, so also are the ordinances of 
the Monareh ; but if, after due examination, these 
are found by the county meetings to be contrary to 
law, or in their tendency dangerous to liberty, they 
have the right to lay them, with all due honor, on 
the shelf, (cum honore reponuntur,) and take no 
further notice of them: a right which they have 
frequently exercised, and which is in itself a suffi- 
cient guarantee against any kind of tyranny.”— 
[Vol. Il, p. 60.] 

The Lower Chamber is an exact and equal rep- 





tion to the office of Vice Ispan.”—[ Vol. II, p. 56. 


resentation of these counties, each having two dep- 
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uties,* with but one vote between them; so that 
Hungary is, in many regards, a federation of al- 
most sovereign counties. Doubtless she owes her 
present freedom to this admirable system. The 
organized centres of resistance were too numerous 
for the crown to overcome; the right and practice 
of instruction secured representative fidelity, and 
made the Lower Chamber of the Diet, in fact, as 
it was in theory, a Congress of counties. The ex- 
ercise of a similar right renders our Senate a Con- 
gress of ambassadors from the States; if we care- 
fully guard the vantage ground of this and other 
States’ Rights, we shall resist the unbridled tyranny 
of the mere numerical majority, as successfully, as 
Hungary has the less formidable despotism of 
kings. Nothing could be better fitted to awaken 
whatever individual talent or genius there may be 
in the people, than these county meetings, where 
publie and local affairs are discussed, and the offi- 
ces in their gift stimulate every generous ambition. 
Such a polity must have many of the chief advan- 
tages of the city democracies, which covered the 
face of ancient Greece, and ripened such a har- 
vest of greatness, while the union, under one cen- 
tral government, affords the protection against for- 
eign aggression and domestic violence, which the 
Greeks so sadly needed. In these days of central- 
ization, it becomes us to consider whether a like or- 
ganization of our counties might not have like ef- 
fects, and aid us in resisting the consolidating ten- 
dencies of modern society. Railroads and mag- 
netic telegraphs promise to annihilate time and 
space ; is there not danger of their also destroying 
individuality of character and originality of thought? 
and in our eagerness to make all mankind think 
and feel alike, may we not run the risk of changing 
good members of the neighborhood and State, into 
indifferent citizens of the Union and world ? 

Mr. Paget’s description of the elections at these 
county meetings, reminds us forcibly of similar 
scenes in England, and yet more in Ireland. They 
were formerly conducted by polls, but Government 
resorted to acclamation in the hope that the F6 
Ispan might avail himself of the confusion of such 
a moment to declare its favorite candidate elected. 
This plan has been disappointed as it deserved ; 
Government influence is lost in the enthusiasm of 
such a scene, and the few lords lieutenant, who 
dared to be partial, have been tossed out of the 
windows, and taught better manners. Besides the 
104 deputies of the counties, the Lower Chamber 
has members, who, like the territorial delegates in 
our Congress, can speak, but have no right to vote. 
Such are the deputies of the free towns, and of the 
chapters of cathedrals. A magnate, who cannot 
for good cause attend the meeting of the Upper 


* These deputies are paid ; neither can be absent with- 
out leave, and at least one must be present at every divis- 
ion. 





Chamber, and the widows of magnates, may send 
deputies to the Lower; but they cannot even speak, 
far less vote. Their only function is to sit and cheer, 
and be lodged at the expense of the town in which 
the Diet meets! A Reform bill would, of course, 
sweep such gentry away. It seems, at first sight, 
rather unjust that the deputies of towns should not 
be allowed to vote, but when we learn that these 
boroughs are entirely subservient to the crown, we 
must applaud the Hungarian patriots for denying 
them a privilege, which would place the liberties 
of the country at the royal mercy. These towns 
are governed by a Common Council, which is self- 
elected, and whose members keep their offices for 
life, and by a Senate, which, in like manner, elects 
its own members out of the Council. Now as the 
deputy must be a Senator, and as first the Council- 
men, and then the Senators, must each be elected 
out a list of three, named by the king, it follows 
that the deputy is little better than the nominee of 
the crown, just as the New York representative is 
virtually the nominee of a few managers, after the 
popular will has been filtrated through a series of 
caucuses. It is true that this royal prerogative 
of naming three candidates, amongst whom the 
election must be made, extends to the county offi- 
cers; but a large constituency is not as easily man- 
aged as a small, and the Fé Isp4n dares not diso- 
bey the wishes of the meetings,—* thanks,” as Mr. 
Paget says, “to the power of public opinion, and per- 
haps a little to those constitutional throwings out of 
windows to which we before alluded!” A town 
Senate cannot appropriate more than $30 from 
their treasury, without the permission of the Mon- 
arch, and this string on their purse is found to bea 
powerful restraint on their will. Itis probable that 
the Hungarian Liberals would gladly give votes 
to these deputies, if the crown would grant their 
constituent boroughs a free organization; sucha 
change would increase the electoral body by 800,000 
citizens. 

Maria Theresa and her son, Joseph II., were 
distinguished for beginning in their dominions that 
work of centralization and equalization, to which 
the French Revolution afterwards gave such an 
impetus through all Europe. All their efforts ia 
Hungary were accordingly directed to the subver- 
sion of its distinct nationality. Every thing was 
done to Germanise the people in language, habits, 
and customs. Diets were discontinued ; county 
meetings and municipal privileges abolished. All 
was silently endured, till Joseph touched their su- 
perstitions by seizing the crown of St. Stephen, 
which is religiouly guarded in the castle of Buda. 
This was to apply a lighted match to the ready 
train; the nation rose to a man, and its resistance 
was so obstinate, that the Monarch, who really 
meant well, and many of whose reforms would have 
been good, had they been legally accomplished, 
yielded, and declared, “ that he would follow the 
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path which the common wishes of the nation pointed 
out as best.” But death prevented him from doing 
more than annulling all the labors of his life, 
except the decree for the toleration of Protes- 
tants. The Diet was called, (as by law, it should 
be, every three years,) and the sessions have since 
been regular, except during the troubled times of the 
wars of Napoleon. Mr. Paget’s summary of the 
Preferentialia, or chief grievances of Hungary, 
as determined in two successive Diets, gives us an 
idea of the usurpations of the crown, and the real 
laws of the State. The chief are the demands 
that Dalmatia, Transylvania, Gallicia, and Lodo- 
meria should be re-incorporated with Hungary; 
that the military frontiers should be placed under 
the command of the Palatine, and governed by 
Hungarian laws; that the duty on salt should be 
reduced ; that the edicts of Government to officers 
of justice should be discontinued ; that paper money 
should be abolished ; and that the Hungarian lan- 
guage should be used in all official business. The 
last point has been since carried by the Diet. The 
Liberal party, which has sprung up, and now con- 
trols the Lower Chamber, cherishes above all things 
the spirit of nationality in the people, for no State 
can be free or great, whose citizens do not pay their 
first love and allegiance at home. The next de- 
sires of this party are for free trade, and an “ im- 
proved code ; the navigation of the Danube, and the 
improvement of internal communications; the in- 
creased freedom and education of the peasantry ; 
the repeal of laws preventing the free purchase and 
sale of landed property ; perfect equality of reli- 
gions, and the freedom of the press.” Inthe Diet 
of 1832, they proposed to give to the peasantry 
equal rights before the law. Eleven times did the 
bill pass the Lower Chamber, and as often was it 
rejected by the magnates. Did they not act under 
the influence of a Court, which prefers a divided 
people to a united nation for its subjects? Since 
Mr. Paget’s book was published, the Diet of 1841 
passed a law, greatly enlarging the franchises of 
the Jews, who number half a million, but with like 
intent, the Court refused its assent. ‘The present 
Diet, (of 1844,) has passed this law again, as we 
Jearn from the public prints: it remains to be seen 
whether the Crown will persist in its veto. 

After the Diet assembles, it waits upon the King 
to receive his propositions, which are debated and 
voted on. ‘The deputies then bring forward what- 
ever “ grievances” they are ordered by their coun- 
ties. Mr. Paget shall introduce our readers to a 
debate in the Lower Chamber, which is 


* A long plain hall, traversed in nea‘ly its whole 
length by two tables, covered with green baize, at 
which the deputies were seated with pens, ink and 
paper before them. At the upper end, there is a 
raised part occupied by the President, or Personal, 
the Vice-President and Secretary, and, behind these, 





sit the judges of the royal table. The Chamber 
had rather a sombre appearance; the bare white- 
washed walls, and the black dresses of the mem- 
bers,—they were all in mourning for the Empe- 
ror—rendering it much more like our St. Stephen’s, 
than the brilliant Chambre des Deputés of our 
gayer neighbors. * * * JI was much struck 
with the sonorous, emphatic, and singularly clear 
character of the language. From the number of 
words ending in consonants, particularly in k, every 
word is distinctly marked, even to the ear of one 
totally unacquainted with the language. I cannot 
characterize the Hungarian as either soft or musi- 
cal, but it is strong, energetic and manly ; the into- 
nation with which it is uttered gives it in ordinary 
conversation a melancholy air, but when impas- 
sioned, nothing can exceed it in boldness. The 
subject of debate was a remonstrance proposed to 
be presented to the emperor against the illegal pro- 
ceedings of the Government in the case of Baron 
Wesselényi. * * * Baron Wesselényi Mik- 
l6s is a man of great talent and energy, and gifted 
with the most impassioned eloquence ; he has dis- 
tinguished himself chiefly as the leader of the op- 
position in Transylvania, and acquired the hatred 
of Government for the victory he gained over them 
in a chamber, moie than half of which was nomi- 
nated by themselves. On the sudden dissolution 
of the Transylvanian Diet, Wesselényi passed into 
Hungary, and appeared, when least expected, at a 
county meeting held in Szatm4r, where the elec- 
tors were met to frame instructions for their depu- 
ties, as to the vote they should give on the impor- 
tant question of granting equal rights before the 
law to the oppressed peasantry. The jealousy felt 
by the lowest of the nobles against the extension 
of any of those privileges to the peasants, by the 
enjoyment of which alone they are distinguished 
from them, had been fomented to the highest de- 
gree. Aware of the vast importance of this ques- 
tion to the future happiness of his country, Wes- 
selényi used his utmost power to convince ‘he elec- 
tors how closely the true interests of peasant and 
noble are allied; how certainly the acquisition of just 
rights by the one would increase the wealth and 
power of the other; and more than all, how the 
union of both would consolidate the discordant in- 
terests by which Hungary is divided, into one strong 
and powerful nation. In the name of eight mil- 
lions of their oppressed countrymen, he called on 
them for justice ; he demanded that equal rights be- 
fore the law should be extended to all, and that the 
burthens of the State should be borne by them 
equally with the peasants. In the course of his 
speech, he alluded to the policy so universally char- 
ged against the Austrian Government in Hungary, 
of exciting the nobles against the peasants, and the 
peasants against the nobles; of teaching each to 
regard the other as their natural enemies, in order, 
by division, to weaken both, and thus strengthen 
herself; and he stigmatized in strong terms so 
treacherous a policy, the ultimate object of which 
could only be the degradation and slavery of the 
whole country. His words were received with 
cheers. * * * * Two months after this meet- 
ing, when Wesselényi had taken his seat as a Hun- 
garian magnate, Government commenced an action 
against him for these words as treasonable, and put 
him upon trial for his life. From one end of the 
country to the other, a universal cry of shame arose 
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against so unprecedented an injustice. Remon- 
strances were prepared in every county; all busi- 
ness was interrupted at the Diet ; Balogh, the mem- 
ber for Bars, declared in his place, “ that he should 
not consider himself guilty of any great crime, if 
he adopted the very words of Wesselényi ;” with 
thoughtless precipitancy he was included in the 
prosecution ; the whole Diet protested against such 
an invasion of the freedom of speech; the county 
of Bars declared that Balogh had done no more 
than express the sentiments of his constituents, 
who took on themselves all the conseqnences of 
his speech; Government knew not which way to 
turn: private overtures were made to Wesselényi| 
of immediate pardon if asked, and were indignant- 
ly rejected ; the Chamber drew up astrong remon- 
strance. * * * This was the subject of debate du- 
ring the sitting at which we were present. * * Kos- 
sath, a young man of considerable promise, spoke 
next. He was content with two or three sentences, 
declaring strongly his opinion and the side on which 
he should vote. * * * Long speeches are by no 
means the fashion. * * * Kossith has been most 
usefully employed during the Diet. Government, 
in spite of the law of Hungary; in spite of the pro- 
tests of the Diet, forbids the publication of the de- 
bates, and maintains here as elsewhere in the Aus- 
trian dominions, a strict censorship. That the rep- 
resented might have some idea as to how their rep- 
resentatives performed their duty, Kossath under- 
took to report the debates, which are copied out by 
innumerable secretaries, and thus circulated in man- 
uscript over the whole of Hungary.—[ Vol. J, p. 28. 


It appears that Wesselényi has since been con- 
demned to an imprisonment, which Government has 
had the good sense to render very mild; Kossith 
also has been tried for circulating the debates, and 
his judges were bribed to condemn him to a simi- 
lar punishment. Struggles of this sort are contin- 
ually arising; Government generally carries its 
point after an obstinate contest, but great excite- 
ment is created, and each seeming victory leaves 
the crown weaker than before, when the nation 
gathers strength, like Anteus, from its falls. 

The Upper Chamber seems to be a sort of sleepy 
hollow, where the denationalized magnates usually 
speak Latin, and its few liberal members have well- 
nigh left it in despair. Count Széchenyi Istvan, 
(in Hungarian, the Christian follows the sir name,) 
is one of the most distinguished of these patriots. 
Whether hopeless of good, or from other motives, 
he discontinued any active opposition in the Cham- 
ber of Magnates, and directed his efforts to highly 
important designs, which were less obnoxious to the 
Emperor. Such was the splendid chain bridge he 
built across the Danube, at Buda-Pest, instead of 
the bridge of boats which was broken up by the 
ice every winter. The Casir-o, which he estab- 
lished in Pest, on the plan of the English Clubs, 
but less exclusive, formed an attractive point of 
re-union for the Hungarian gentry, while its read- | 
ing-room was designed to improve them in general 





information. It had already, at the time of Mr. 
Paget’s visit, been the model of a hundred similar 
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institutions throughout Hungary and Transylvania, 
which have done much to bring the nobles together, 
and beget a stronger national and social feeling. 
With like intent, he furmed a society for the culti- 
vation of the Hungarian language and literature, 
with a capital of $50,000, of which he subscribed 
one-fifth, a whole year’s income. But Count 
Széchenyi has especially directed his attention to 
the development of the material resources of his 
country. He saw clearly its capacities for steam- 
navigation; it is watered in every direction by 
streams, that either are already navigable, or could 
be made so at a reasonable cost, and we imagine 
that the late improvements in steamboats would 
open many rivers, which were before thought im- 
practicable. Count Széchenyi has secured an hon- 
orable immortality for his name, by introducing 
steamboats on the Danube. He first explored the 
way, in a common boat, from Pest to the Black Sea, 
and, satisfied that his design was feasible, he urged 
it in every form on the Government and the people, 
and at last conquered the thousand obstacles, which 
ignorance, prejudice, and fear raised in his path. 
In October, 1830, the first steamer plied between 
Semlin and Pest; the Count was appointed sole 
commissioner for the improvement of the Danube, 
and he has been no less indefatigable and success- 
ful in removing bars and blasting rocks, than he was 
in extirpating the moral obstructions which first im- 
peded him. His most sanguine hopes are in a way 
to be fulfilled. We learn from later sources than 
Mr. Paget, that in 1837, the steamboats on the 
Danube, transported 47,000 passengers and 73,000 
cwt. of merchandise ; and in 1838 the numbers in- 
creased to 74,000 passengers and 320,000 ewt. of 
goods. ‘They now run from Ratisbon to the Black 
Sea, and thence to Trebizond, Constantinople, Scio, 
Cyprus, and Syria. 

Mr. Paget went in one of these boats from Pres- 
burg to Buda-Pest, which he describes as a very 
beautiful city. Pest is well built, on the plains, to 
the north of the river, while Buda, with its palace 
and castle, occupies the lofty cliffs tothe south. In 
the suburbs of Pest are extensive farm-houses, where 
the nobles, who spend the winter in the city, keep 
their horses, cattle and provender. ‘The Austrian 
Government has so blocked up the natural outlets 
for produce, that it sells for very little, and very 
uncertainly ; of course every one prefers bringing 
his supplies from his own estate, though at a consid- 
erable distance, to buying ; such are the blessings 
of the home market! The large plain of Rakos, 
near Pest, was the scene of the early Diets, where 
all the nobles, armed and mounted, met in a tumul- 
tuous assemblage. We shall not accompany our 
traveller to the fine buildings of Pest, or to the more 
ancient capital of Buda, where the Palatine and 
chief executive council still reside. The Diet has 
loudly demanded that its future sessions should be 
held in this city instead of Presburg, and Buda- 
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Pest promises to be a place of great commercial 


and political importance. We believe that a rail- 
road now connects it with Vienna, which, with sev- 
eral others, has been the work of the last few years. 
The Balaton is a beautiful lake, about 80 miles to 
the south of Pest, on whose shores Mr. Paget vis- 
ited the bathing-place of Fiised. The lake, though 
narrow, is fifty miles long, yet such is the state of 
internal trade, that not a sail whitened its waters. 





LAYS OF COURAGE. 


BY THE STRANGER. 


“LABOR WHILE ’TIS DAY.” 


In life’s morn, more sleep, more slumber, 
Sluggard spirits ever call ; 

While their sands, so few in number, 
By the barren wayside fall. 

There, while earnest hearts pursuing, 
Godlike labor and sublime, 

Naught performing, naught renewing, 
Rust they on the lap of time. 

But in that shadowy valley, 
Whose dim out-post is the grave, 

Where aslant each silent alley 
Solemn cypress branches wave,— 

That dark valley, whither goeth 
The marshalled hosts of men, 

No devise the spirit knoweth, 
Its probation endeth then! 

But its issues, all transcending, 
Through eternal cycles roll ; 

And a harvest, never ending, 
Reaps the tried and troubled soul. 

Oh, man! ye sow for distant ages 
The rich, golden grain of life ; 

But the blight and mildew rages, 
And the fields with tares are rife. 

Not in the granary of heaven, 
Is gathered sin’s dark store ; 

From life’s glorious sheaves ’tis driven, 
Like chaff from the threshing floor. 

Then, prove the grain ye’re scattering ; 
Still watch its infant growth ; 

Nor let the siren flattering, 
Win thee to the arms of sloth. 

It is action, stern, untiring ; 
It is years of ceaseless strife, 

That prepare the souls aspiring, 





For the higher, holier life. 
But those years, how soon they’re numbered ! 
Then o’er flesh dim curtains fall, 
And the spirit, disencumbered, 
Shouts its triumph o’er the pall. 
Glorious is the hour of dying,— 
Glorious, if o’er time well spent, 
The heaven-summon’d spirit flying, 
Heareth not, too late—* repent.” 
O ye sad, much-suffering mortals ; 
Oh ye bruised and oppress’d, 
Open standeth glory’s portals— 
List! the voices of the blest. 
Amid that bright, celestial choir, 
A saintly, a redeemed band, 
Glad halleluiahs sweep the lyre, 
’Neath blind Bartimeus’ hand. 
There, with Moses and the Master, 
See the earth-spurn’d beggar rest,— 
Rich reward for life’s disaster,— 
Slumbering on Abram’s breast. 
Courage, brother! poor and lowly ; 
Scorn’d, yet calm in thy despair,— 
Courage ! thou’rt not beggar’d wholly, 
Thou art heaven’s lineal heir. 
Oh! be weak and faint no longer, 
Darker ills than thine have weigh’d 
On a spirit growing stronger, 
As it struggled, toiled, and prayed. 
In the conflict thou art waging 
Angel guardians hover near, 
Glorious victory presaging, 
Saying—* Soul, be of good cheer.” 
Be ye children of the faithful,— 
Win the golden goal above, 
Where the banners of the beautiful 
Wave o’er the land of Love. 


THE BIBLE. 


Tell me not of love and learning, 
Garner’d by the great and sage ; 
Knowledge, bright with glory burning, 
On the venerated page ;— 
Pages clad in shadowy tissues,— ’ 
A philosophy of fear, 
Where the soul’s immortal issues, 
In a ghost-like pall appear,— 
Wrapt in doubt, in doubt revolving, 
*Mid a labyrinth of gloom, 
Till the baseless dream, dissolving, 
Turns despairing to the tomb. 
But the blessed book revealing 
God-like wisdom, love and power,— 
Hidden mysteries unsealing, 
Giveth light in every hour. 
Dark brow’d death it maketh pleasant,— 
Planteth smiles upon his cheeks, 
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As it points beyond the present, 
And of life eternal speaks. 
Of the resurrection, giving 
Blest assurance to the heart ; 
As o’er death bewail the living, 
As the loved of earth depart ; 
Saying, though the fallen flower 
Glads no more thy tearful eye, 
Blooms it in heaven’s blessed bower,— 
Bloometh there, no more to die! 
Then, from death start not appalled;— 
Love hath robb’d it of its sting : 
He who light from darkness called, 
Life from death shall surely bring. 
But be this thy anthem, cheering, 
As flesh nears its gloomy goal ; 
Life,—the fount of life is nearing, 
Where forever sings the soul. 
In the holy book, is written 
Knowledge of the Son of God,— 
How for us his brow was smitten, 
With the death-avenging rod. 
A man of many sorrows, pressing 
Through the realm of his foe, 
With no earthly dew of blessing 
Mingled in his cup of wo; 
Still the weary spirit seeking, 
Pouring balm into his breast, 
Words of hope and courage speaking, 
Giving tortured bosoms rest. 
His the mission, that no mortal 
And no angel could have wrought ; 
For he ope’d heaven’s closed portal, 
And a full redemption brought. 
Oh! he loved us as a brother, 
And in dying anguish drew 
Breath of prayer—* forgive them, father, 
For they know not what they do!” 
Mortal, at thy lot repining, 
Read the story of his life ; 
Every deed with glory shining— 
Every hour an hour of strife. 
Cradled in a cheerless manger, 
Ah, what wretch hath lowlier bed ! 
Passing on through untold danger, 
To the cross on which he bled. 
Oh, for shame! thy burden bearing, 
Meekly suffer, nobly strive; 
Something of his sorrows sharing, 
Courage from his lips derive. 
Tell me not of sages olden, 
The boast of Athens’ palmiest day :— 
Their creeds, writ out in letters golden, 
Scourge the spirit back to clay. 
But the Blessed Book, surviving 
Human wisdom, human lore ; 
Hope in hopeless souls reviving, 
Glad’neth man for ever more.” 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE DEATH KNELL. 


(From the German of Tromlitz.) 
CHAPTER Il. 


At that period, when a high lineage was more 
valued than mental culture, and worth sooner de- 
termined by ancestry than individual merit, there 
lived a certain nobleman in a half-ruinous castle 
on the eastern banks of the Elbe. Hunting was 
his delight, the drinking cup his chief employment, 
the genealogical tree, which he studied a portion 


of every day, his sole mental food. ‘The village 
pastor, his humble servant in all wordly affairs, 


but in spiritual matters, his rigid despot; and for 
his convivial companions, a few neighbors of equal 
rank and possessions as himself, formed his whole 
acquaintance, save when occasionally he would in- 
vite the chief-forester, (who lived on the opposite 
side of the river, and who had at several times 
assisted him with the loan of money,) to take part 
in his hunting excursions, and even to dine at his 
table ; though latterly they had fallen at variance, 
and were now as strangers to each other. ‘Two 
sisters and a daughter formed his whole family 
circle, though the eldest, being canoness of the 
convent of Barsinghausen, was seldom at her bro- 
ther’s house, and the youngest had just reached 
that age, so dreaded by most single women, when 
they would rejoice to shake off their weight of 
years, as the crab does its shell, at each annual 
change. Mistress Emerenzia, for such was her 
name, was the prime minister and factotum of her 
brother, the baron, ruling house and kitchen, land 
and subjects, with an iron sway, and when out of 
humor, as was not seldom, she was as much avoid- 
ed by the domestics, as a wounded bear. But 
chiefly did her gentle niece, Anna, suffer from the 
weight of her authority, which, because of her 
yielding disposition, made her an easy victim. Do- 
cile in spirit, and of a most fragile constitution, she 
bloomed like a violet among thorns, and even amid 
the discordant household, she carried a heaven in 
her own bosom, which not all the reproaches of 
her Aunt could wholly disturb. The current of 
her life ran always brighter, when she saw the old 
convent carriage roll into the court-yard, for Aunt 
Gertrude was the only one, who fully understood 
her inner feelings, or took any interest in her girl- 
ish fancies. But soon her cloudless sky was doom- 
ed to be totally overcast, and a storm gathered 
suddenly round the maiden, while the good prio- 
ress sat peacefully in her secluded cloister. A 
neighboring nobleman of considerable wealth, and 
to whom her father was largely in debt, sued for 
Anna’s hand, with the full permission of the ba- 





ron, who saw in it the only mode of releasing him- 
self from a heavy debt. He was full sixty, rude 
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and uneducated, as most of the country nobility 
and even the courtiers of that early period were, 
resting his whole pretension on his family titles. 
Aunt Emerenzia’s favor was readily won by the 
present of a handsome muff of martin’s fur, and 
triumphantly did she announce to Anna, the pro- 
posal of the old Count; a proposal which she re- 
ceived very differently from what her Aunt had 
expected ; till when tl.reatened by her disappointed 
father, she bowed for the moment, like the lily be- 
fore the storm, then rose again upright in firm de- 
termination. The maiden’s stubborn resolution 
greatly vexed her Aunt, and looking for the cause 
of Anna’s dislike, she soon discovered the favored 
rival, in Gottlieb, the son of the head-forester, who 
had so succeeded in winning Anna’s heart, that the 
maiden determined to cling to her first love against 
the whole family opposition. Many secret meet- 
ings had taken place between the pair, and the 
niece’s romantic spirit had yielded itself entirely 
to the youth’s keeping, till, disregarding consequen- 
ces, they had plighted to each other their unbroken 
troth. 

As her Aunt urged the painful topie on each suc- 
ceeding day, Anna could not be longer silent res- 
pecting her secret engagement, but, in open terms, 
declared her love for Gottlieb, a confession which 
won an ironical laugh from her ill-natured relative. 
* Constant love is an unknown thing,” she exclaim- 
edangrily. ‘ Man’s faith, especially, changes with 
the moon. But why speak about it? "Tis impos- 
sible that the descendant of a noble race like 


yours, should dream of throwing herself away on | 


a poor peasant. Will you relinquish the power of 
riding in your own carriage with three out-riders, 
for the sake of a silly fancy for this forester’s son ! 
Drive this foolish thought from your mind, think 
more highly of your family connexions and give 
a favorable answer to your rich lover, so that I 
may not be tempted to rouse your father’s indigna- 
tion by revealing your idle fancy. But why are 
you silent? Do you still hesitate ?” 

“No indeed Aunt,” replied Anna earnestly, “1 
will ever remain true to my first love.” 

“* Miserable girl,” exclaimed the excited Eme- 
renzia, and pushing her niece rudely away, she 
hastened to the old baron, and placed the whole 
matter before him in the darkest light. Anna was 
speedily summoned before the family tribunal, 
where, in spite of threats and reproaches, she 
still remained fixed in her purpose, and after weeks 
of trial, (for her offence, as exaggerated by her 
Aunt’s account, seemed too great to be overlook- 
ed,) she was at length ordered to remain in con- 
finement in one of the turrets of the castle, where 
she was supplied with the poorest fare, while a 
threatening letter was despatched to the young for- 
ester, forbidding all further intercourse. 

In vain did each in turn strive to bring the fair 
culprit to a confession of her fault; in vain were 














prayers, threatnings and remonstrances employed : 
Anna would not revoke her vow, till roused to in- 
dignation, the baron rashly swore that she should 
remain in prison, with no other sustenance than 
bread and water, until she chose to return a favo- 
rable answer to his wishes. Days passed by, and 
found the maiden as resolute as ever, though her 
earnest prayers ever rose to heaven for the sofien- 
ing of her father’s heart. Often, in the loneliness 
of her prison, she would recall her first meeting 
with the young forester, and with each recollec- 
tion renew her vows of fidelity. It was at the 
funeral of her father’s woodsman, a man who died 





in the prime of life, leaving a wife and eight young 


children, that she had first seen Gottlieb. As she 
sat by her Aunt’s side in the crowded church, for 
the whole neighborhood had united in paying res- 
pect to the worthy deceased, she was startled from 
her sad thoughts by a clear, manly voice, which 
joined with the rest of the congregation in that 
beautiful hymn, “ Jesus, my Saviour,” and on look- 
ing round, she perceived a handsome youth, whose 
whole soul seemed absorbed in the interest of the 
occasion, till, when the service ceased, and the 
groups followed the coffin to the grave, she saw 
the same young man appzoach the poor widow, 
where she stood surrounded by her weeping chil- 
dren, and taking her arm in his, heard him whis- 
per kindly, “* Be of good comfort, all will be better 


than you expect ; my father and mother are ready 


to become parents to two of your children, and I 
promise to be their elder brother.” Anna could 
not restrain her emotion, but forgetful of her usual 
timidity, she softly exclaimed, “ You are indeed a 
noble youth; God will reward you for this good 
deed !” and as Gottlieb turned and met her sweet 
face, lit up by the charm of feeling, it seemed as 
though an angel stood beside him, ready to reward 
his quiet deed of charity. That first meeting form- 
ed an erain Anna's whole life, and often after- 
wards, as she sat at twilight beneath the wild ap- 
ple trees on the banks of the Elbe, she would 
chaunt aloud the familiar hymn, till at length she 
felt that she would love to have it sung over her 
own grave. 


CHAPTER II. 


A week had elapsed since Anna's imprisonment 
in the lonely turret, when, on one fine morning, the 
old baron left his castle for his usual pastime, the 
hunt, and in the course of a few hours was brought 
home in a state of apparent insensibility, extended 
on a litter, having ‘been attacked and severely 
wounded by a wiki boar. As Anna witnessed 


the mournful cavalcade from the window of her 
tower, she became almost frantic with distress and 
anxiety, and wept, pleaded, shrieked, to be allowed 
to goto her parent. In vain, however, did she seek 
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to win attention from the household : the servants 
were all occupied with their wounded master, and 
her Aunt Emerenzia was not to be seen. Through- 
out the whole night Anna remained in the most 
dreadful suspense, and not until the following 
morning, when the old servant appeared with her 
usual provision for the day, did she learn all the 
particulars of the accident, and sent, through the 
domestic, to beseech a visit from her cruel Aunt, 
who presently answered the summons, wearing an 
expression of the deepest gloom, but resolutely 
refusing Anna’s request, that she might be allowed 
to attend on her suffering parent. 

“Tt was distress of mind, caused by your ob- 
stinacy,” said she, “ which occasioned the great 
risk, that may probably prove his death. If your 
presence could really afford him any comfort; if 
it could soothe instead of agitating him; in a word, 
if you would consent to release him from his anx- 
ieties, by bestowing your hand on our worthy neigh- 
bor, then will I allow you to go to him. Think 
over the matter; remember that your father’s life 
is in your hands, and let me know your determina- 
tion by to-morrow ;” and with these words, with- 
out paying any further attention to her niece’s 
prayers and supplications, she hurriedly bade her 
farewell, leaving the hapless maiden a prey to 
grief and irresolution. 

How fearful was the conflict that raged in Anna’s 
breast, during that endless dav and the following 
night! How did she combat against her stubborn 
will; what phantoms of past joy flitted before her 
spirit; till when the early light of morning stole 
like a celestial visitant to her prison, she had de- 
termined on the sacrifice, which filial duty seemed 
to demand, and when the faithful old servant ap- 
peared, who grieved much over his lady’s hard 
fate, she bade him hasten to her Aunt, and say that 
she anxiously entreated an interview. Emerenzia 
soon made her appearance, and coldly inquired her 
determination. ‘1 am ready to do as you desire,” 
said Anna, “ I renounce all my hopes of happiness 
on earth. Lead me to my father.” 

On reaching the sick man’s chamber, Anna was 
received with open arms, as pressing her to his 
breast, he thanked God that through her compli- 
ance he was now released from the rash vow, which 
had weighed so heavily upon him; while, as though 
her heart was not broken by the sacrifice, she knelt 
by her father’s couch, kissed his hand repeatedly, 
and sought to check the tears, which were ready 
to gush, as she heard her Aunt deliver a message 
to the attendant, bidding him hasten and summon 
the old Count, her detested suitor, to appear. “It 
were best that Anna should plight her troth this 
very day,” remarked she, “ else her foolish fancies 
may get the upper hand once more, and the whole 
matter be spoiled. So collect yourself, child, and 
prepare to receive the Count.” 

* T am ready,” said Anna, as overcome with her 











late efforts, she left the chamber and hastened back 
to the turret, where she remained until afternoon, 
when the Count’s arrival required her to re-appear, 
and seal her promise in person. Her aged suitor, 
completely deceived by her outward calmness, 
would have ventured some light expressions of his 
joy, but shrinking from his embrace, the pale mai- 
den escaped with the first opportunity from his 
presence. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was on the same day, when the above men- 
tioned circumstances occurred, that the head-fores- 
ter’s family were met together in their rustic cottage, 
opposite the castle, and on the other bank of the 
Elbe. All seemed prepared for their day’s work 
in the forest, for fire arms stood in the corner, the 
hunters’ boys held blood-hound in leash before the 
cottage-door, and pouches, powder-horns, bullet- 
bags, lay on the table. The mistress of the hum- 
ble dwelling was busily occupied by packing some 
provisions for her husband’s and son’s day-supply, 
while the latter sat in a corner, drawing figures 
with his long hunting knife on the neatly-sanded 
floor, and apparently unobservant of all around 
him, till he was suddenly roused from his deep 
reverie, by his father’s loud summons, “ Listen to 
me, Gottlieb,” when starting up, he inquired the 
old man’s pleasure. ‘“ My son,” said the forester, 
“T am greatly dissatisfied with you, Love has ac- 
quired too much power over your heart, you have 
lost your former manly bearing, and no longer 
fulfil your duty to your God, your parents, or even 
yourself. Jt was a foolish thought to waste your 
affections on one of noble birth, or build your hopes 
of happiness on so high a structure.” 

“ Husband! do not blame him,” exclaimed the 
mother pleadingly. 

“ What has taken place,” continued the old man, 
“cannot be remedied, and as one may not be able 
entirely to control his inclinations, I will not re- 
proach him on that point, but will only dwell on 
his present unmanly bearing. Surely you might 
have readily foreseen, Gottlieb, what would hap- 
pen; and your reason should have taught you that 
the proud baron would never consent to give his 
daughter to one of such humble birth as yourself. 
Yes! you might have expected this long ago.” 

** But all is not lost,” said the mother soothingly, 
as she looked on the despairing face of the hand- 
some youth ; “so long as the young lady loves Got- 
tlieb, and remains true to him, he has every thing 
to hope and little to fear. They are both young 
enough to wait, and the baron cannot live forever.” 

“Wife,” exclaimed the old hunter angrily, “ cease 
with this nonsense. Woe to them who build their 
happiness on the death or misfortunes of others, 
or place their trust on the constancy of such a mai- 
den’s love. The higher the rank, the weaker the 
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good faith; and even if the maiden, whom I really 
honor and esteem, should remain true to our son, 
what would be the gain, if her father continued to 
oppose the match. ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother,’ saith the commandment, and alas for the 
peace of those who do not obey the precept. Be- 
sides, although the rich and poor may sometimes 
feel themselves on the same footing, yet there are 
prejudices acquired in our early years, which are 
not easily set aside, and to me, it has ever seemed 
better, that those in the same sphere of life should 
marry together. Therefore, Gottlieb, drive all 
thoughts of the baron’s daughter from your mind, 
and do not thus strive after what can never happen. 
But learn to submit to fate, and bear all with pa- 
tience. Go, boy, into the woods, and as the wind 
sighs through the trees, and scatters the withered 
leaves, reflect that all is alike changing in this 
world; our most earnest desires, our fondest hopes 
pass away, like these autumn leaves; but soon 
some new fancy will fill the place of the old, even 
as other foliage buds and opens, fresh and verdant 
as ever, after earth’s short winter sleep.” 

Gottlieb made no reply, but only smiled mourn- 
fully, as taking his hunting-horn from the wall, he 
put it to his lips, and commenced blowing the beau- 
tiful hymn, which he had heard Anna admire so 
often, till his father said, ** breathe not that sacred 
chant so carelessly; it belongs to the rites of the 
grave, and who knows how soon you may be call- 
ed to sing it over one of us.” . 

“Over myself perhaps,” said the youth mu- 
singly. 

“* Silly boy!” exclaimed his father, “ who ever 
sung his own burial hymn ?” 

“Do not speak thus,” said the mother, with a 
slight shudder, “death comes often when least 
looked for.” While she was yet speaking, a rap 
was heard at the door, and old Conrad, the baron’s 
servant, entered, and placing a letter in the youth’s 
trembling hand, which, as he said, needed no an- 
swer, he speedily disappeared. 

For some minutes Gottlieb gazed silently on the 
superscription, which he recognized as the hand- 
writing of his beloved ; then seemed as if about 
to press it to his lips, but his father’s arm prevent- 
ed it. “ Read first, my son,” he said seriously, 
‘‘and see whether its contents deserve such an 
expression of delight.” 

Gottlieb broke the seal, read, and then re-perused 
the sheet, while his face became darker at every 
reading ; his lips were compressed with agony ; 
and his eye glanced vacantly on the sheet, till 
slowly refolding it, he laid it on the table, and sud- 
denly rushing from the apartment, hastened to the 
woods, followed by his hunter’s boy and faithful 
hounds. The old forester hastily opened and read 
the letter; then in answer to his wife’s anxious 
inquiries, he said, “ just what I predicted, the let- 
ter runs thus,” and he read aloud as follows: 





“To remove my father’s curse, and to afford him 
comfort on his sick bed, I have at length consented 
to accept the old nobleman who has so long sought 
my hand; and in doing so, I feel that I perform a 
daughter’s duty. But fear not, Gottlieb, I still 
remain true to my vow, and am yours until 
death. ANNA.” 

As she listened to this sad decision, the forest- 
er’s wife uttered a loud cry of distress, and ex- 
claimed, “ Ah! this will break my son’s heart: 
hasten after him, husband, ere despair drive him 
to death ; hasten after him and urge him to return 
home.” 

“ He is a man and a Christian,” replied the for- 
ester, “let him alone. His proper pride must save 
him from despair, and his religious sense must pro- 
tect him from crime. Inthe freedom of nature, 
amid these shady woods, where God speaks in a 
thousand voices, proffering love and consolation in 
every leaf and flower, our son’s crushed spirit will 
speedily regain its strength, and amid its reviving 
stillness, he will ere Jong recover from this over- 
whelming shock. Let him go, wife, he must learn 
to act for himself, and fight alone against his fate.” 
But the mother’s heart could not re-assure itself 
so easily, and secretly summoning the old hunter, 
a servant, who had been born in her father’s house- 
hold, she bid him hasten after the youth, and not 
leave him until he induced him to retarn to the 
paternal roof. The old man departed at full speed, 
but vainly did he seek for Gottlieb, who, excited 
by despair, wandered without any seeming pur- 
pose, until at evening he was seen slowly return- 
ing home, and entering the cottage, he silently 
saluted his parents, and then sat down in gloomy 
composure. 

“This secret sorrow will kill him,” sighed the 
anxious mother, as she glanced mournfully on the 
silent youth, and then turned for sympathy to her 
husband. 

“ Let him bear it alone,” rejoined the father, 
“ and he will soon come off triumphant.” 

There seemed to be some truth in the forester’s 
advice, for Gottlieb continued to go daily to the 
woods, where, if possible, he worked more indus- 
triously than ever, and although he never mention- 
ed Anna, he still revealed his attachment by visit- 
ing each evening the particular spot on the banks 
of the Elbe, from whence he could discern on the 
opposite shore, a white figure sitting beneath the 
leafless apple trees, and apparently overwhelmed 
like himself with sorrow, till seizing his hunting 
horn, he would breathe out the religious lay, which 
had become so familiar to the ear of his beloved. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Thus weeks passed by, during which Anna waited 
with seeming resignation the day of All-Souls, 
which was the period fixed for her marriage; and 
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no emotion was expressed in her countenance ; no 
interest was shown in the bustle attendant on the 
nuptial preparation, save when a faint smile would 
irradiate her pale face, as she saw the convent car- 
riage ferried over the river, announcing a visit from 
her sympathizing aunt, the good prioress, who, in 
spite of prejudices of birth, regarded the approach- 
ing bridal with almost as much disgust as her hap- 
less niece, but feeling that her opposition would be 
fruitless, only tried to reconcile poor Anna to her 
fate. Atlength All-Saints day arrived, which was 
immediately to be followed by All-Souls, and with 
it came the dreaded marriage eve. Bride and 
bridegroom, father and aunts sat together around 
the flickering fire, that scarcely colored with its 
glow Anna’s tintless cheek. What various emo- 
tions stirred in the breasts of that small group. 
The bridegroom loudly rejoiced in the approaching 
ceremony, which would at length put a sure termi- 
nation to his anxious uncertainty; Aunt Emeren- 
zia detailed the arrangements of the feast, and the 
disposal of the guests according to their proper 
rank; the baron rubbed his hands repeatedly and 
boasted of the noble stag, which he had shot for 
the marriage supper, and the prioress gazed sympa- 
thizingly on the lamb of sacrifice, who sat appa- 
rently unobservant of the surrounding bustle, tll 
when an unusual note of preparation fell on her 
ear, she started up as from a deep reverie, threw 
her arms round her father’s neck, kissed the good 
prioress most lovingly, and uttering some inarticu- 
late exclamation, rushed from the apartment. 

The bridegroom would have followed, but was 
detained by Emerenzia, who exclaimed, “ let her 
alone, she is only overcome by timidity, and will 
soon return to us,” but when some minutes elapsed 
without Anna’s re-appearance, the prioress glided 
from the apartment, as if to inquire after her niece, 
but soon returned with a countenance full of anxie- 
ty, exclaiming, “‘ Anna is no where to be found, 
and none can tell aught concerning her, save the 
gardener, who saw her just now rush out of the 
castle gate.” 

Every individual of the castle was soon in move- 
ment; the baron seemed agitated by a thousand 
fears; Aunt Emerenzia roved anxiously from cham- 
ber to chamber, and in spite of his gout, the old 
suitor zealously assisted in the search, which was 
vigorously but vainly prosecuted, until the darkness 
of night closed around them. 

It was on the same evening, that the forester’s 
family sat around their humble fireside, sheltered 
from the inclement weather, which foretold an ap- 
proaching storm ; the old man sat smoking his pipe, 
but apparently with less relish than usual ; the chil- 
dren nodded drowsily at his side ; and Gottlieb, with 
his face buried in his hands, seemed to listen atten- 
tively as his mother read some consoling passages 
from a pious volume, though in reality his spirit 
was far away. ‘Suddenly a low knock broke on 





the stillness, the cottage door was thrown open, 
and Anna stood like a spectre before them. 


“ Excuse me,” said she, while her teeth chatter- 
ed with the cold; “I ought not to have intruded 
on you at this late hour, bot alas! dear Gottlieb,” 
and she turned to the youth as she spoke, “I felt 
that I must see you once more ere fate parted us 
forever; that I must assure you in person, that I 
am true and faithful as ever,” and with these words 
she extended her trembling hand to the astonished 
youth, who seemed as though he shrank from re- 
ceiving it, until his father exclaimed, “ Give the 
lady your hand Gottlieb, and tell her that she is 
altogether free from the troth which you once 
claimed.” 

** Not so, father,” replied Anna with an air of 
deep solemnity, “ I came here to tell him of my 
entire fidelity, and if he yet loves me, I wish not 
to free him from his former vows.” 

“ Surely thou art dear to me as ever,” exclaimed 
the delighted youth, as clasping her hand in both 
of his, he sought to win her to his embrace, but 
pushing him gently away, she murmured, “ not so, 
beloved! this must not be! for am I not the be- 
trothed of another ?” 

* Does the baron know that you are here ?” in- 
quired the forester anxiously. 

“ He does not,” replied Anna, ‘I stole away un- 
observed.” 


“ Then let me beseech you to return to the cas- 
tle, for no child should act thus in open defiance of . 
her father’s will; young lady, you will find it diffi- 
cult to justify yourself in this thoughtless act.” 

** What I have done, and what J may yet do, old 
man,” replied the maiden hurriedly, “I must an- 
swer for before a higher tribunal. Yetl pray you, 
grant me a few moments interview with your son ; 
I ask nothing more.” 

Awed by the maiden’s earnest manner, the for- 
ester whispered to his wife, and both retired to- 
gether, leaving Anna with her agitated lover. 

“* Does your trust still remain unbroken,” was 
her first eager inquiry. 

“It does,” almost whispered the bewildered Gott- 
lieb. 

** And did you not doubt my truth when you re- 
ceived my late letter?” 

“ At first | esteemed you faithless, but one glance 
to our former love, and I speedily recovered my 
confidence.” 

* And you still continue to love me ?”’ 

* Now and forever,” exclaimed the excited Gott- 
lieb, as he fervenily clasped her extended hand. 

“God be thanked! now ain I indeed comforted ! 
When next we meet,” and she raised her beaming 
eyes to heaven as she spoke, “1 will encircle you 
with my love: farewell! a last farewell!” and 
springing from his embrace, she escaped through 
the door, where she was met by the forester, who 
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enquired whether he should summon her atten- 
dant. 

‘“*T came alone across the river,” was her hurried 
reply. 

“Then you cannot return alone,” said the old 
man, “for see! the storm is rapidly advancing,” 
and he pvinted to the dark heavens as he spoke. 
“* Gottlieb! let Thomas accompany you, and con- 
vey the young lady to her home.” 

For a moment a ray of pleasure lit up the mai- 
den’s pale features, but it quickly passed away, as 
she replied, “ I thank you, friend, for your good care, 
but it is better that I should return alone; the storm 
is not yet violent, and I am skilful in the manage- 
ment of my boat. Besides, 1 am in God’s hands!” 
and in spite of the youth’s earnest supplications 
and the old man’s obstinate objections, she still per- 
sisted in her purpose, till, when they reached the 
shore, and they were about stepping into the skiff, 
she suddenly turned around, threw herself on her 
lover's breast, exclaimed “*] am thine for ever,” then 
pushed him rudely away as he was about to follow 
her, sprang into the skiff and rowed rapidly from 
the shore. 


CHAPTER V. 


Midnight passed by, and one by one the domes- 
tics returned, bringing no news that could throw 
light on the fate of the hapless maiden, save that 
the little bark, which was usually chained near the 
castle gate, was no where to be found. Until this 
time, none but the good prioress had fully feared 
the worst; but now, even Emerenzia’s face was 
wet with tears, and the baron’s lips were mute with 
terror. Hastening to her neice’s chamber, Aunt 
Gertrude searched in every direction, seeking for 
some object that might reveal her secret purpose ; 
but no change was visible; every thing stood in its 
accustomed place. Presently, however, she re 
membered Anna’s day-book, where she was accus- 
tomed to register passing feelings and events, and 
taking it from its repository, she read the follow- 
ing paragraphs— 

September 28. And has it really happened ? 
Can it be that I have had the courage to renounce 
him. Father in Heaven! have I acted right in 
thus breaking my sacred vows? What a picture 
does my fancy present. On the one hand, my be- 
loved Gottlieb mourning over his blighted hopes ; 
on the other, my sick father breathing curses on 
his disobedient child. Hard as is the task, I must 
save him from misery : I must fulfil a danghter’s 
duty. God will sustain me through the trial ! 

*“ October 3. The task is yet harder than I 
imagined. To tear myself away from one to whom 
my soul clings in its devotion; to avoid one whose 
image is ever present to my thoughts : how will it be 
with me, when bound by my hateful mariage vow, 
I shall no longer dare to think or speak of him? 





Can I then stand pure in the sight of heaven? 
May my sinful heart cease to beat for him? Mer- 
ciful Father! pity thine erring child and forgive 
her sins, even as she willingly forgives those who 
have caused her so much misery. 

“ October 12. As my ear, this morning, caught 
the notes of Gottlieb’s horn, I seemed inspired 
with fresh courage, and methought the light wind, 
waving the apple trees around me, might even 
bear me to his side. Alas! it was but idle fancy, 
for the wind only tossed the autumn leaves into 
my lap—leaves, withered and sear, as the joys 
of my early youth. Soon the illusion passed 
away, and my heart became so heavy, so full of 
anguish, that it even ceased its momentary yearn- 
ings. Ah! Gottlieb, true and faithful one! thou 
art far happier than J am ; for to thee are the joys 
of memory still left, while for me, alas! every re- 
membrance is a sin—every yearning a breach of 
faith ; even hope itself, a crime. Pity me, if thou 
canst. 

“19th October. The dreaded time draws nearer, 
the day of All-Souls is at hand. Lean thou on 
God, my trembling soul; for all earthly hope is 
gone by. Methinks as the chain of fate draws 
closer around me, that I could fervently pray that 
the grave might prove my bridal bed; that death 
would be my bridegroom. Merciful Father! help 
me to bear this, my heavy trial, for I am weak and 
helpless; aid me to perform my duty, for I may 
govern my actions, though I cannot, alas! my 
thoughts. . 

“ October 30. Yeta few days, and all will be over. 
Often do I ask myself, whether it were better vol- 
untarily and burdened with no sin, save the dark 
one, suicide, to leave this earthly scene ; or boldly 
to meet my fate, and plant the seeds of wretched- 
ness in my whole after life; whether I can take 
courage and suffer, bear, quietly wait the hour 
when my heavenly Father shall please to call me 
to himself. Yet should that befa!l me, at which I 
now shudder, it will not be my fault: I cannot do 
otherwise. God have mercy on me! 

November 1st. Prayer has strengthened my 
spirit: I leave all to God's decision; yet 1 must 
have him constantly in my thoughts, at the altar as 
well as in the quiet chamber. How shall I free 
myself from these vain yearnings How combat, 
when I have no strength. My will is good, but 
this sinful, throbbing heart ; ah! ever in breaking, 
its last pulsations shall be for him. 

“ 1st Nov., afternoon. My anguish is indescri- 
bable. The bridegroom has arrived, and with him, 
the accomplishment of my dark destiny. All cour- 
age deserts me. God aid me! Yet once again 
must J] see him, my Gottlieb, and then we part for- 
ever. Thy will be done, O Lord!” 

These were the last words written in Anna’s 
day-book, and although they only hinted at some 
dark deed, yet when midnight went by without 
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bringing the maiden, the fears of the whole house- 
hold were fully awakened. The careless baron be- 
came inconsolable; the hard-hearted Emerenzia 
wept tears of bitter penitence ; the prioress sat, in 
deep gloom, fearful of the very worst; and with 
many expressions of hope and condolence, yet fully 
certain that some dreadful accident had befallen 
his betrothed, the old suitor retired to his own castle. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The sad news soon reached the opposite banks | 


of the river, and when the forester’s family were 
made acquainted with the fact of Anna's non-ap- 
pearance and probable death, the weeping Gottlieb 
exclaimed aloud involuntarily, “Ah! now must I 
acknowledge, that thou wert faithful unto death ; 
now will I strive to live until the Lord shall call 
me hence, for not even this heavy grief shall tempt 


me to self-destruction, till welcome death comes to 
summon me.” 





“God be praised! my son,” sobbed his loving 
mother, “ God be praised! who has strengthened 
you to this Christian determination.” 


‘“‘ He is a man,” observed the father, laying his | 


old lady, “she will rest quietly and undisturbedly 
in the place where J soon hope to repose.” 

On the following day the funeral procession 
might be seen winding its way along the banks of 
the river, and when at length they reached the spot, 
and laid the dead maiden in the beautiful enclosure, 
planted with roses and overhung with willows, her 
favorite hymn was sweetly chanted over the grave, 
and echo brought back from the opposite shore a 
sad return from the hunting horn of the hapless 
Gottlieh. Weeks went by, and evening after even- 
ing the young hunter's canoe might be seen gliding 
rapidly over the river, till, when he reached the 
opposite bank, where lay the remains of his be- 
loved, he would take his place by her grave, and 
pour out torrents of melody on his favorite instru- 
ment. Even when the north wind stormed, and 
the snow thickened the wintry heavens with its 
heavy flakes, the youth still faithfully continued his 
visits, regardless of the inclemency of the season. 
Whenever Gottlieb left his home, his mother would 
embrace him as for the last time, for it seemed to 
her anxious heart, that he who visited the grave 
sv often, must speedily become its inmate; and at 
first his father was even angry with him, till, when 


hand kindly on the youth’s shoulder ; “ he would not | he found that his son returned regularly every night, 
think of acting otherwise. The way of the Lord | 2d prosecuted his labors faithfully through the day, 


is dark to human sight, and often what we regard 
as trials are only for our good. Therefore quarrel 
not with Providence, but fulfil your earthly duties 
as a man, and sustain your hope as a Christian. 
Time will soften every sorrow.” 

Gottlieb laid his hand silently in his father’s ; and 
leaning his head on his mother’s shoulder, he yield- 
ed to a passionate burst of grief; then hastening 
to the river, he aided to search in every direction 
for the body of his beloved, since there seemed 
little doubt respecting the manner of her death. 
But fruitless were all their endeavors, for it was 
not until four days afterwards that the corpse was 
washed up near the very spot where she had prob- 
ably perished. 

When the time for Anna’s burial arrived, the 
priest refused to allow her a place in the holy pre- 
cincts of the church-yard, where her ancestors re- 
pose, (regarding her’s as an act of suicide,) and in 
spite of the threats and eutreaties of her father, 
who could not endure that this. his only child, should | 
be laid any where but in the family tomb, the old 
man remained firm in his resolution, Alas! the 
baron remembered not, that it matters Jittle where 
the dead repose, if angels but keep watch around 
their graves. 

At length the prioress proposed an expedient to 
which her brother unwillingly agreed. It was, to 
ask a burial place for her niece in the grave-yard 
of one of the friends of her youth, who resided in a 
romantic spot, at about a half-hour’s journey from 
the castle. The request was hardly made, ere 





granted. “ Bring her, dear Gertrude,” said the 


Vout. XII—3 


he no longer openly expressed his disapproval, but 


even displayed a sort of respectful deference to the 
feelings of the youthful mourner. 

Even the cold month of December, with its bi- 
ting frosts and chilling rains did not detain him at 
home, till, when the river became frozen, he be- 
sought his father to allow him to reside with a cou- 
sin, whose dwelling stood on the opposite bank, till 
the weather grew milder. ‘1 pray you grant me 
this little favor,” said he, “for her spirit will not 
sleep peacefully, unless J soothe it every evening 
with my familiar Jay.” 

Being able to arge no reasonable objection to the 
proposal, the forester permitted his son to follow 
his inclination, and no longer detained by the dan- 
gerous current, Gottlieb might every evening be 
seen sitting near Anna’s sequestered grave, till, 
with the first mild weather, he returned to his home. 
Neither frost nor snow-drifts could detain him; 
the hours which he passed in that lonely spot, were 
the only happy ones in his joyless existence, for 
the beloved maiden seemed then to linger near him, 
and his thoughts were turned to heaven through 
her. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Spring was now rapidly advancing ; the bads of 
the perfumed elder began to swell ; the birds chirp- 
ed and flitted from bough to bough, the warm mid- 
day air melted the white snow-drifts; and the 
streams, hastening from the mountains to the val- 
ley, announced the arrival of this, the most joyous 
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season of the year. It was, however, highly dan- 
gerous to attempt crossing the river, which was 
but partially thawed; but although his mother sought 
by tears and entreaties to dissuade him, and his fa- 
ther pronounced it a rash act, Gottlieb would not 
be persuaded to relinquish his usual evening visit, 
but embracing his mother more lovingly than usual, 
and praying God's blessing on both his parents, he 
took up his hunting horn and went eagerly on his 
dangerous way. As he sat in his accustomed place 
at the foot of a willow, which overshaded Anna’s 
grave, it seemed to his excited imagination, that 
the ground opened before him, and the figure of his 
beloved rose and beckoned to him in the pale gleam 
of the clouded moonlight. Fora moment, he gazed 
shudderingly on the spectral form, and then cast 
his eyes to heaven as if seeking for strength and 
consolation in this, his agitation of spirit ; till, when 
he looked again, the form had vanished away; only 
the budding willows waved over the spot, and he 
was tempted to believe that the whole had been the 
work of his excited imagination. Seized with in- 
expressible yearning, he at length fell on his knees, 
and prayed so long and fervently, that neither the 
approaching storm, nor the roar of the distant wa- 
ters, nor the sudden thunderings, as of masses of 


‘falling ice, disturbed his devotions, till, when he 


arose, he was startlingly aware of the commotion 
which reigned around him, and of his own immi- 
nent peril. 

For a moment, he hesitated how to act; but soon 
the thought of his loving and anxious parents press- 
ed upon his mind, and casting one farewell look 
on the little hillock, beneath which lay his lost trea- 
sure, he commended himself to the care of heaven, 
and soon reaching the bank, stepped boldly on the 
river of ice, and with all haste pressed on his dan- 
gerous course. But the thin crust was already 
covered with the rising waters, and ere, with rapid 
stride, he could attain the opposite shore, a fearful 
crash, as of the report of cannon, was heard before 
and behind him ; the ice cracked throughout, while 
an enormous cleft, opening immediately in his path, 
shut out all advance to the adjacent shore. Gott- 
lieb sought to retrace his steps, but alas! the pas- 
sage was entirely cut off by the overflowing waters, 
and like a child in its cradle, he was left rocking 
on a huge iceberg. “Thou hast summoned me, 
Anna, and I come,” he cried, in tones of wild ex- 
citement. ‘ These chill waves shall be my grave, 
as they were thine. God's will be done !” and tot- 
tering on the slippery mass, he sank in the roaring 
torrent, amid the crushed masses of ice, while 
urged, as by some sudden memory, his voice rose 
clear in his favorite hymn, “ Jesus, my Saviour,” 
even as though it were the voice of some celestial 
being. 

The breaking of the ice with its thunder crash 


out to ascertain the danger, were the anxious pa- 
rents of the youth. With what emotions of horror 
did they gaze on the fearful spectacle! for even 
the old forester’s accustomed firmness could proffer 
no word of hope or encouragement to his unhappy 
partner; but paralyzed with distress, they could 
but kneel together and silently plead for God's pro- 
tection on their beloved son. 

Presently a voice was heard from the midst of 
the agitated river, and as it became more distinct, 
the mother exclaimed aloud, “ it is our son’s, our 
Gottlieb’s voice! God has heard our prayer! he 
will save him !” 

** His name be praised! His name be praised !” 
ejaculated the old man, as again a note, as of one 
singing, was heard, and a dark figure was distinctly 
seen bufletting with the strong current and clinging 
to a mass of ice. 

“ Help! help! save him!” cried the now faint- 
ing mother, as she threw her arms wildly, as if to 
embrace him. Alas! all aid was impracticable, for 
no boat could make its way amid the foaming tor- 
rent, and palsied with distress, the hapless father 
stood fixed as a statue, with his ear drinking in 
those broken snatches of music, as they gushed 
from the lips of the drowning youth. At length 
it seemed that Gottlieb distinguished his parents 
among the crowded groups, for presently he ceased 
his chant and called aloud, ‘“ Farewell father! 
farewell mother! God comfort you both.” 

‘“* Farewell, my son! my precious boy, farewell !” 
was the old man’s agonized reply, as the youth’s 
voice was heard again in loud, clear cadence, sing- 
ing the familiar strain, till, as if inspired by the so- 
lemnity of the scene, the groups collected on the 
river’s bank, echoed back its funeral chant, and the 
beautiful hymn, “Jesus, my Saviour,” rose high 
above the roar of the waters and the crash of the 
falling icebergs. 

Mary E. Lee. 

Charleston, S. C. 





LINES 


TO A LADY ON THE EVE OF HER MARRIAGE. 


Dear Lady! though no muffled bell 
Sends through the air its funeral knell, 
I’ve heard it whispered o’er and o’er, 
“ Miss L. C. soon will be no more.” 


Why springs no tear-drop to mine eye, 
Nor heaves my breast with one sad sigh ? 
Why do no signs of grief appear, 

When tidings such as these I hear? 


It is because thy name will be 
But changed—not lost to memory ; 
These tidings cannot bring distress, 





soon awakened the inhabitants of the cottages on 
the river’s bank, and among those who hastened 


They speak of love and happiness. 
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O, Lady! may thy futare hours 

Be blest, as, when in Eden’s bowers, 
*T was our first mother’s lot to find 
Love, innocence, and peace, combined. 


May peace be o’er thee, and may love 
Lead thy desires to joys above! 

Then may thy heart no changes fear, 
For Heaven thy darkest hours will cheer. 


Lady, it is a sacred thing 

Thou dost, whene’er the marriage ring 
Upon thy lovely hand is placed ; 

No diamond e’er that hand so graced. 


It is a token that for thee 

There beats a noble heart and free ; 
O prize that heart ; its generous play 
Ne’er check by aught you do or say. 


Al! may no pang that bosom wring, 
Which now such love is offering ; 
E’er may thy love new joys create, 
And each old sorrow dissipate. 


Still cheer him by thy radiant smile; 
Each day, each hour, his cares beguile. 
To keep undimm’d, O do thy part, 
That gem,—a loving human heart. 
Mary S. B. Dana. 
Orangeburg, Dec. 4, 1845. 





A WINTER-TRIP DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Leavine Saint Lovts. 


On the afternoon of the 28th of November, 
1845, a cloudy sky hung over the City of Saint 
Louis ; the wind blew fresh and cold; the earth 
was covered with snow, and the river filled with 
masses of floating ice. At such a time, it was no 
pleasing matter to desert the social board and con- 
genial friends, to embark on the dangerous Mis- 
sissippi. 

Under more favorable auspices, St. Louis would 
not have been left but with reluctance; for a so- 
journ there, at the Planter’s Hotel, (with its good 
company and tables filled with the choicest game 
and other luxuries,) interspersed with the ready 
and liberal hospitalities of the citizens, is indeed 
no hardship, and likely to be objected to only on ac- 
count of its shortness. 

The residence of old friends had prepared the 
way for me to many a hospitable mansion, and had 
time permitted, I might have had the pleasure 
of seeing a great deal of this rising Philadelphia 
of the West. Though not so very young in years, 





St. Louis is young in growth and vigorous in en- 
terprise. Her recent increase has been rapid and 
astonishing, and yet is only in keeping with the 
pace of improvement and the spirit of action in 
the great West. In 1830, her population was only 
5,852; in 1837, including the suburbs which are 
now embraced in the City limits, it was 14,253. 
Up to this period, she was of comparatively little 
importance, though even then, from her position, 
many foresaw the high destiny that awaited her. 
At this time, she contains about 40,000 inhabitants, 
among whom are said to be 12,000 Germans; and 
her export and import trade amounts annually to 
the sum of fifty millions of dollars. Her exten- 
sive exports consist of wheat and flour, tobacco, 
pork, bacon and lard, beef, hemp, corn, horses, cat- 
tle and hogs, lead, furs, and a great variety of other 
articles. Of tobacco, alone, the exports amount 
annually to from fifteen to twenty thousand hogs- 
heads; and with favorable seasons, the quantity 
will regularly increase. The crop of 1842, was 
estimated at 25,000 hhds. That of the present 
year will fall far short of this. ‘To encourage the 
production of tobacco, the State built a large and 
costly Warehouse in the City, but private enter- 
prise has supplanted the State, and far the larger 
part of the business is transacted at the two large 
private Warehouses, nearer the river. 

The City extends along the river in a line of 
near five miles, and back, not more than a half, or 
three quarters of a mile. The southern portion 
is the oldest and is still occupied by the French 
settlers and their descendants. But the middle 
and northern parts are most rapidly progressing, 
under the conjoint enterprise of the German and 
that unequalled being, the Anglo American. Taste 
in architecture is fast improving, and St. Louis 
does and will possess many handsome edifices, both 
public and private. The entrance to one mansion, 
where we were elegantly entertained, was between 
busts of Dante and Tasso; whilst other statuary 
and shrubbery ornamented the yard, and many 
paintings adorned the well furnished rooms. The 
hospitality of the people is as unbounded as the 
vast region which they inhabit. 

But warned by the drifting ice, St. Louis, with 
its pleasures and some valued friends, must be left, 
and with it, the hope of anxiously expected news 
from home; and about sunset, on the inclement 
day I have described, we started, in the Pales- 
tine, for New Orleans. 


Tue Harsor or St. Louis. 


It is a striking and interesting scene to behold 
the levée of a Western City, lined with steamers, 
whose numerous chimneys, thickly mingled, pre- 
sent the appearance of a floating city. The nov- 
elty of the scene and the absence of sail-vessels 
at once suggest, to the mind of an Eastern man, 
the idea of a new world. The West may indeed 
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be called a world of its own,—the world of steam 
and ever flowing streams: the old world may, by 
contrast, be termed the world of winds and tides. 
In New Orleans, these two worlds meet, and the 
blended masts and stacks of steamers there should 
be an emblem of union and harmony at home, and 
of peace and good will between us and other na- 
tions. 

At present, it seems to be charged that the West 
is under a war-fever. The interests of the West 
are opposed to war, and they have only to look at 
the Harbor of New Orleans, where they meet the 
Eastern world, in mutual dependence, to prove it. 
I know that they will never weigh their interests 
against National honor; but they should first clearly 
ascertain whether that honor will be impeached, 
or their rights invaded. 

As we moved off, cold as it was, I stood on deck, 
watching the long line of the City, with its domes 
and steeples, and the scarcely less extensive line 
of steamers, of all classes, from the magnificent 
and luxuriously furnished Missvuri, down to the 
humble ferry-boat that plied between the opposite 
States. On either hand, was Bloody Island, the 
scene of many fatal duels, as widowed and orphan- 
ed hearts could still touchingly testify, and Dun- 
ean’s Island, with its ugly bar. Beginning nearly 
opposite the foot of Market Street, where stands a 
plain granite obelisk, erected in commemoration of 
the unparalleled freshet of 1844, commences a sand 
bar, which widens towards the South. Across 
this bar, and far from the channel of the river. 
were dimly descried Jefferson Batracks,—once 
situated on the rivet, but now thrown, as it were, 
into the interior, except at very high water. This 
bar is extending itself Northward and forcing the 
ecommerce higher up the river, where large ware- 
houses, abutted against the rock frota which their 
basements are blasted, are being constructed for 
its accommodation. The Federal Government has 
been petitioned to remove the great and constantly 
increasing obstructions to the Harbor of St. Louis, 
and we trust that they will yet grant so just a de- 
mand ; for the Memphis Convention, with all its 
indisposition to specify works of Improvement, made 
an exception in favor of this and recommended it to 
the action of Congress. Were such obstructions 
before Norfolk, Richmond, or Charleston, we would 
be urgent for their removal, and why should there be 
any difference because they stretch their hideous 
forms before a Western Emporium? Not only this;— 
many of the inhabitants are under no little apprehen- 
sion that by the continual abrasion of the Illinois shore 
at the American bottom, above the city, the river may 
take an entirely new channel and leave their whole 
City several miles inland. By deflecting the cur- 
rent of the river towards the Missouri shore, whose 
rocky blaff could withstand its force, this serious 
injury could be prevented; and by setting the cur- 


washed entirely away, and the City and U.S. Ar- 
senal be restored to their former position. We 
saw this effect illustrated, when our boat grounded 
diagonally near a bar, standing several feet out of 
water, along which the current swept. The posi- 
tion of the boat turned the water on the bar, which 
was rapidly undermined and tumbled in, several 
feet at a time. 


DescenpDiInc THE River. 


The upper Mississippi, above the mouth of the 
Ohio, is far the most dangerous part of the river; 
and in descending it, at low water, boats lie by at 
night. Accordingly, we dropped down only six 
miles, to old Carondelet, or ** Vide Poche,” (empty 
pocket) vulgarly, but generally called “ wheat 
bush.” ts name probably indicates that it emptied 
the pockets of its founders or proprietors. There 
is nothing very inviting about it now. 

The next day, (the 29th,) passed off well, and 
at night we tied up again. On the 30th, the sun 
rose in splendor, we made a fair start, and proceed- 
ed on our way under bright auspices. Finding 
things go on so smoothly and having met with some 
civilities from the clerk, I began to distrust the 
warning that had been given me not to embark on 
the Palestine, and confidently expected a safe and 
pleasant trip to the Crescent City. But how soon 
may disappointment come! About the early dinner 
time of the Western waters, we passed, with a 
feeling of self congratulation, a boat fast on a bar; 
whilst, some distance below, appeared another in 
the same unwelcome condition. Ina few minutes, 
we were fast aground in between them. In vain 
were all our efforts and regrets. Our supply of 
wood was nearly exhausted, and we had to remain 
there quietly, until relief should come. One of 
the boats soon succeeded in getting off; but had 
scarcely got out of sight, when another came up 
and stuck very near the same spot. The next day 
was also most beautiful; and we tried to school 
our hearts to patience. The expected relief ap- — 
peared about midday, in the “Sam Seay,” a boat 
of light draft, bound up the Ohio. Her appearance 
was hailed with shouts. She took off our Ohio 
passengers and furnished us with a few cords of 
wood, with which we soon succeeded in steaming 
our boat off. A mere trifle prevented me from 
going on the Seay, which would have saved a 
great deal of suffering and much delay. What 
apparent trifles sway even our whole destiny! But 
once more under way, every heart was bounding 
high : ever and anon, when we scraped the bottom, 
a shade came over the countenance, but it was 
immediately dispelled by a look of exultation, as 
we passed safely over. At length, however, a trial 
came to our hearts. We had proceeded only a 

few miles when we “rounded to” to wood. But 
our Captain, as if he now had the whole Missis- 





rent upon the head of Duncan’s Island, it might be 


sippi, with its bars and snags, “in a sling,” took 
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in only a few cords. Our hopes, too, were confi- 
dent, and we feared no evil, for we had passed Hat 
Island, Turkey Island and the Grave Yard, those 
scenes of death and disaster, and were now within 
a few miles of Cairo, whence all would be com- 
paratively “ plain sailing.” Of our first misadven- 
ture, little or nothing was thought, as it was over; 
and also because we deemed it but right, to have 
rested “ one day in seven,” where they say no Sab- 
bath ever reigns. 

On Monday afternoon, (Dec. 1st.) near sundown, 
we struck upon a bar, and for some time endea- 
vored to work off, until our scanty supply of wood 
was nearly exhausted. Soon after we struck, 
our yawl was carried off, with two of the hands, 
who by their want of dexterity in bringing it from 
the stern to the bow of the boat, suffered it to get 
entangled in the ice. Thus were we without any 
means of communicating with the shore. But for 
these mishaps we should have been ahead of the ice; 
but now it was running thickly all around us,—not 
in very large, but innumerable masses. On the II- 
linois side, it ran close in to the shore, which rose 
up to a moderate bluff. On the Missouri side, 
stretched a large bar ; but between it and the shore 
was another channel, down which the ice was also 
carried. The first night passed without much ap- 
prehension, though our danger, in case of fire, was 
represented to be imminent, as there was little 
choice between burning and freezing to death; 
and our Captain related some instances to prove 
that a conflagration was by no means impossible. 

On Tuesday, the hands, with the aid of some of 
the passengers, made a flat boat out of some tim- 
ber on board, and launched it in the afternoon. It 
proved to be very sea-worthy, and took safely to 
shore, the clerk, one of the pilots, and several of 
the hands; but they were borne some distance 
down before they could effect a landing. The 
clerk and pilot were to proceed to Cairo,—about 
six miles,—and if possible get some steamer to 
come up and relieve us. The hands were to bring 
the yawl to us, which could only be done by drag- 
ging it through the ice some distance above, and 
then making their way obliquely to the boat. For 
some time they contended with the ice; but 
after bringing the yawl a short distance, abandoned 
it and made themselves as comfortable as they 
could, around a blazing fire in the woods, where 
they bivouacked for the night. 

About dusk, the clerk, on horseback, hailed us 
from the shore and cheered us with the intelligence 
that the “‘ Swiftsure” would come up early in the 
morning and take us off. 

Another night passed ; the dread of fire still in- 
creasing, and all, or nearly all on board, most un- 
happily impressed with the unpleasantness and even 
danger of our situation. In vain was the balmy 











































Oh! that drifiing ice! how knell-like was its 
grating along the sides of the boat. And those 
chilling waters! how much more icy the hand of 
death grasping victims beneath their freezing and 
frozen surface. “Twas vain to try to dispel these 
gloomy thoughts, prolonged as had been our sus- 
pense and terrible as are the associations connect- 
ed with the navigation of the “ Father of Rivers.” 
And how unspeakably dear and lovely did home 
and all around whom the heart-tendrils cling then 
appear, as thoughts of that long, dread separation 
came over the spirit ! 

Once in the night, there was such an increased 
commotion, that 1 fancied we must be floating off ; 
and hardly yet awake, even imagined that our 
wheels were moving and the boat under way. Filled 
half with hope and half with fear, 1 hurried from 
my berth and rushed out to ascertain what was the 
matter. I soon discovered that we were as fast as 
ever; and it was only the noise of a larger mass 
of ice than usual, which had come with all its force 
against the bow of the boat, thence passing with 
its awful rumbling along the sides, breaking into 
fragments and rattling on the wheel, and then gra- 
ting harshly along below my couch. Again the 
“sweet restorer” was wooed, but with as little peace 
and comfort as before. 

Morning dawned, the sun rose in splendor and 
sparkled dazzingly on the snow and ice-covered 
waters; and every thing seemed auspicious. All 
eyes were directed down the river, but no friendly 
aid appeared. About midday, the clerk and the 
pilot and a number of hands were seen on shore, 
tugging at the yawl and endeavoring to bring it to 
us. In this they failed, and coming opposite, hail- 
ed us with the depressing intelligence, that no boat 
was coming from Cairo. Imagine our sore, sore 
disappointment ! 

The next plan was for those on shore to go up 
some two miles to a house, procure flat boats with 
wood and float them down to us; supply our en- 
gines, take a portion of our cargo and perhaps 
lighten us off. Late in the afternoon, the clerk 
with the hands returned from their fruitless search 
for flat boats; and then asked the Captain if he 
should get the Swiftsure to come up for us at any 
price. 

“No! the fellow might ask me $500, or a $1,000, 
and I wont give it tohim. Tell him I'll give him 
the trip,” said our Captain, beautifully embellishing 
it, as usual, with an oath. We hallooed to him 
to bring us a boat any how, and some of us offered 
to aid in making up a sufficient sum to induce a boat 
to come ; but the clerk was in the woods and gone. 

This question to the Captain disclosed the fact, 
that a mere calculation of money had detained us 
so long, in this heart-killing suspense ; and whilst 
we were so unpleasantly situated the second night, 





forgetfulness of sleep invited ; for it came not, but 
in short and watchful dozings. 


perhaps the clerk was regaling himself at Cairo, 
or higgling with the Captain of the Swiftsure 
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about a few dollars. I have no disposition to be 
unjust towards him; but we afterwards learned 
that speedy relief would have been furnished us, 
had any liberality been shown by the clerk. All 
he offered, at first, was a hundred dollars, and the 
highest sum offered, in our worst extremity, was 
$350 ;—for a steamboat, said to be insured at only 
half her value, with a valuable cargo, and for the 
feelings,—it might have been the lives,—of seventy 
or eighty human beings! 

Notwithstanding our dissatisfaction and appre- 
hension, there was a great deal of patience dis- 
played and no little social enjoyment, and occa- 
sionally bursts of merriment. Another night pass- 
ed in the same anxiety and alarm. The day was 
again beautiful ; so very beautiful! I wish 1 could 
adequately paint the scene of the frost-clad forests, 
irradiated with the sun’s sheen. The long frost 
hung upon the trees like a kind of hoary foliage; 
but it soon fled away, like our own oft kindled 
hopes, before the warmth of day. The passengers 
in high glee were assembled on the hurricane deck, 
watching for succor. But none appearing, the 
Captain consented that another boat might be built 
to take some of us ashore to procure assistance for 
the rest. But soon, with characteristic indecision, 
he changed about, and our plan was thwarted. 
Again, we formally petitioned for materials to con- 
struct a boat; but he would not grant them, though 
he was careful to represent to us our danger and 
several times declared that the “‘d—n boat must 
be lost.” 

Since we grounded, the water had fallen from 
three to four feet, so that on one side of us, the 
land appeared, whilst on the other, the water was 
several feet deep. Now, in case of fire we might 
take refuge on the bar; and this was some conso- 
lation. But our wood was nearly consumed. One 
fire in the cabin and one meal a day were dispensed 
with. The supplies ofthe poor deck passengers were 
exhausted. A barrel of flour was furnished them, 
and they were near having a little row with a pork 
dealer on board, because they said he wished to 
extort an exorbitant price for one of his hogs. 
There were over a hundred hogs, and every pas- 
senger would have been glad to get rid of the 
whole of them, on. account of the unceasing dis- 
cord which they kept up. 

The weight of the boat and cargo had strained 
her so, that she was now leaking badly. She was 
lying unevenly on the side of a bar, obliquely across 
the stream. She was bending in the centre and 
careening over, so that her right guard was under 
water; and there was danger of her breaking and 
filling, and sliding off, or turning over into the deep 
water. Our state-room doors were thrown open, 
lest we should not be able to open them, and the 
cabins were propped by transverse timbers. 

In this critical situation, we awaited the return 
of the clerk; but in vain. In the afternoon, 





three pumps, with the addition of buckets, could 
not keep the water down; and we informed one of 
the men on shore, that our boat was sinking. He 
dashed off into the woods ; and after the lapse of 
some time, a larger force than usual were seen 
again at the yawl, but with as little success as 
before. So long had we been in suspense,— 
hope excited and deferred,—and our minds had been 
so gradually wrought up, that we felt no little 
alarm ; which was greatly increased by the repeat- 
ed declarations of the Captain, by his evident in- 
competency and insensibility to our feelings, and 
by his untiring profanity, even in the presence of 
a lady who was travelling under his protection. 
A common calamity brought the passengers closely 
together ; and through all these scenes there was 
much social interchange ; and with a few excep- 
tions, the very best feelings. 

Now, another night had come; the fourth. I 
had been on the upper side, and all the ice that 
struck the boat scraped dolefully along beneath my 
berth, not only disturbing my rest, but awaking the 
most unwelcome associations. I changed my room 
to the other side and having taken a warm bever- 
age, was about to retire, when the order was given 
for another boat to be made. Though in danger 
of taking violent cold, I resolved to be among the 
ship-carpenters, that I might have a claim to be 
among the first taken to the shore. The moon 
now shone brightly on the rippled waters, over 
whose bosom scarcely a piece of ice now floated ; 
a gorge having taken place above us. But it was 
still cold, very cold, and the wind blew fresh and 
keen. Notwithstanding, I stood in it for hours, 
handling timber and tools. About 2 o'clock, the 
boat was nearly ready ; but the moon had sunk and 
the ice, formed during the night, began to float free- 
ly again. ‘Though willing to go ashore even then 
and bivouac in the woods, it was resolved to wait 
for morning light. So I sought my couch; and 
was only aroused from sleep by the cry of exulta- 
tion that went up, when the clerk unexpectedly 
came aboard in a skiff, which had been brought 
from Cairo in an ox-cart. Much consoled even by 
this small resource, I retired again, though several 
sat up all night. Very early next morning, the 
light skiff commenced its trips to the shore, and 
had made one trip and returned before I awoke. 
Then, after partaking of my last breakfast, which 
had been cooked only by robbing the hogs of their 
trough, I debarked with a thrilling heart from the 
stranded Palestine. 'Wedashed right into the ice, 
and by dint of some exertion, the frail boat, bear- 
ing only three persons, safely reached the shore, 
and I felt free once more. 

The Carpenter, named Cooper, chiefly manned the 
skiff, and I take pleasure in speaking his praise, 
for his laudable exertions. Unable to carry my 
trank ashore, I had hastily put on two suits of 
clothes, and crammed several articles of prime 
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utility, or that were dear by association, and a bible 
and prayer-book, into my hat box and felt quite 
contented to lose all the rest, in my joy at the pros- 
pect of getting on land. 


Gertrinc To Carro. 


It was made a sort of condition, that those who 
came off first should assist in getting the skiff back, 
for the rest. Accordingly, we worked manfully 
in drawing it up some distance above, and started 
it off successfully ; but the ice took it, when it had 
nearly reached the steamer, and bore it off ; so that 
all the work had to be gone‘ over again. Cooper 
now told me to “slope” whenever I pleased. 
There was a horse near the bank, and as I plied 
the owner with questions about hiring him to me, 
he plied me, to ascertain whether his wife and child 
were aboard the Palestine. By taking an interest 
in his affairs, I enlisted his sympathies in mine, 
and though at first very unwilling, he consented to 
take me behind him. As we rode on, conversing, 
we soon met the yawl of the steamer Yorktown, 
joyful sight! mounted on a cart, and followed by a 
number of persons from the Yorktown, Swiftsure 
and Champion, and by one of our passengers, who 
had gone to Cairo and procured the aid, which 
would have been as readily extended at first, had 
we been fairly dealt with. My good friend put 
me down at the corner of the levée thrown up on 
the Mississippi, to protect the grand projected 
city of Cairo; and I trudged along it, through the 
snow, my cloak and little baggage in hand, for 
near three miles. Arrived at the site of the great 
city, that was to have been, a bustling scene pre- 
sented itself. Fourteen steamers, most of them 
of good class, were laid up there, because of the 
rigorous weather; and the whole levée was filled 
with emigrants and others, mostly Irish and Ger- 
man, who were moving their small treasures from 
the boats to the residences which they were com- 
pelled to seek on shore. Unfortunate detention 


steed, kindly lent by a Mr. John, to convey the 
pleasing news to my companions. When I reach- 
ed the unfortunate spot, nearly all had been safely 
landed, with their baggage. Two acquaintances 
whom I had made had kindly brought off my trunk. 
On the Palestine, all was bustle and activity. Our 
inefficient Captain, giving up all for lost, had re- 
signed the command of his boat to the Capt. of the 
Yorktown, who immediately ordered the freight to be 
thrown overboard, as we had in vain urged should 
be done. Now, the river was filled with barrels of 
flour,—the hogs and pigs of lead had been thrown 
and driven upon the bar, which was now covered 
with merchandise. A fine horse had been forced 
to walk the plank; but had swum safely to the 
shore. The poor hogs were huddled on a point of 
the bar, where they stood very unlike those spoken 
of in Scripture and refused to “ perish in the wa- 
ters.” But they were forced in, and I heard that 
only seven of them perished. 

About dusk most of our passengers, either on 
foot or in carts, had reached Cairo, and were as- 
sembled in the spacious saloon of the steamer 
Champion, where we recounted our mishaps, and 
spent the evening in friendly rejoicing. I was 
pleased to learn, that at last the Palestine had been 
lightened, righted up, drawn straight with the stream 
and fastened safely to a snag. _ She afterwards 
came down the river, and when we last heard from 
her, she was high and dry, at island Sixty-five. 


Tue Granp Tower. 


Before we embark again, I will go back to an ob- 
ject of some interest upon the Mississippi. About 
a day's travel below St. Louis, there stands, near 
the Missouri shore, in a cove, a cylindrical mass 
of rock, about forty feet high, surrounded by water, 
called the Grand Seeu, It consists of strata of 
rock nearly horizontal, washed quite smooth on all 
sides, and is covered with earth and small growth. 
On this tower, it has been proposed to erect a mon- 
ument to Robert Fulton. So just a tribute should 
be paid. Fulton commenced his career far from 
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still greater. In ascending the river, you approach 
very near to the Tower, before it is visible, whilst 
opposite to it, though not surrounded by water, is a 
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the Power of Steam. Should they devise any 
thing worthy of the subject and to be compared 
with the noble conceptions of the ancients, it will 
be the duty and pleasure of the West to reward 
the artist and perpetuate his fame. 


Leavine Cairo. 


The Champion, finding it impossible to get up to 
St. Louis, stored her freight at Cairo, in order to 
return to New Orleans. Having collected a good- 
ly number of passengers from various sources, she 
started down on Saturday morning, the 6th of De- 
cember. Her officers were, for the most part, gen- 
ilemanly and polite ; the passengers agreeable and 
sociable, and by this time, many of us well ac- 


quainted; but oh! how inexpressibly tedious and try-| 


ing was the passagedown! Being empty, she was 


constantly stopping for freight, and having a large. 


keel boat in tow, her speed was greatly impeded : 
and again those hideous bars! ‘Thrice we stuck 


fast, and were sparring off, in one instance, thirty- | 
six hours! Besides, we were compelled to lie up 


at night, and the Mississippi, with its winding chan- 
nel, seemed truly interminable. 


The first incident of any interest to us, was’ 


taking in cattle. Being caught wild, they are often 

uite ferocious, and getting them on board is no in- 

erior species of bull-baiting. A rope is tied round 
their horns; and they are dragged or thrust down 
the bank ; unless, indeed, they should rush down 
with violence, threatening destruction to all about 
them. One savage bull came roaring down the 
steep declivity, and, scattering all before him, plung- 
ed through the ice intothe river. AtJengih, when 
a place was cut in the ice for him to come out, un- 
subdued by his cold bath, he made fiercely at a boy 
with a red coat; but fortunately the rope had been 
wound round a stout snag on the bank, and he got 
tothe “end of his tether,” just as his horns raised 
the flaunting skirts. After running in every di- 
rection, at whatever presented itself, at last he was 
conquered and drawn forcibly aboard. In this way, 
large numbers of cattle are taken off and carried 
to market in New Orleans ; but from what we saw, 
however the ple of the Crescent City may 
excel John Bull in battle, they can not vie with him 
in his favorite roast beef. 

The islands in the river are numbered, and as at 
each island there is a bar, the bars go by the same 
number. At island twenty-one there was a great 
deal of interest in 


Jumpine a Bar. 


The bar had been carefully sounded and the 
water found “scant.” The cattle were shifted to 
the keel buat ; the passengers all requested to go 
ashore and stay till they and the keel-boat should 
be sent for. But several of us still remained. 

Oar track lay from the Arkansas side, diago- 
nally over to the opposite. We put off, those on 
shore gazing anxiously after us and fearful lest we 
should stick ; for there were in view four or five 
boats aground, or unable toget over. All on board 


were called upon the hurricane deck. For some 


distance, we went clear ; but then began to drag. 
The steam was “ clapped on” and our boat bound- 
ed like a ricochet shot : we stood for awhile almest 
breathless ; the steam-burst was, I suppose, like 
the explosion of the fatal ‘* Peace Maker,”—never 
did 1 hear it so tremendous; but its office had been 
well performed, and soon our shouts of exultation 





announced our success. We had literally jumped 
the bar of twenty-one, and could even look for- 
ward calmly to the dreaded siaty-five. But the 
sport was to come yet. So soon as we got to the 
other side, our Captain went a short distance down 
the river to bring a flat boat to one of the steam- 
ers. Some of the passengers, fearing that they 
would be left, posted off down the Arkansas side 
to meet us; but we soon returned and the keel- 
boat and passengers were sent for. We did not 
leave, however, until] the next morning, and then 
sana up the lost ones at a point ten miles below. 
hey had wandered on, though night had overta- 
ken them; had scrambled through a cane-brake; 
afier much persuasion and the offer of a good fee, 
had got ferried, one by one, over the “ Forky Deer” 
River, in a little boat, in which they had to lie on 
their backs, and which, as one of them said, 
“would have been upset by changing a quid of 
tobacco from one side to the other ;”’ they had thea 
impressed a fisherman to pilot them to a neigh- 
boring house, where one of them slept with a rough 
customer, in a rude loft, in which he found them 
playing cards on a door ; the other sat up all night, 
pong, © 5 au and drinking whiskey instead of wa- 
ter. hey had walked about 12 miles, and afford- 
ed us all no little diversion, when they recounted 
their adventures. We had a hearty laugh at their 
expense, which they enjoyed no less than our- 
selves; saying, that they “‘ never wished such 
another tramp in the State of Rackensack.” 


Tae Orpuan. 


Writing hastily for the press, there has not been 
time to work up these incidents of Western travel, 
in a more entertaining form; and now, for neces- 
sary want of space, Menphis, with its hospitality 
and enterprise, Natchez, Vicksburg, the wreck of 
the Caspian, Life on the Western Waters, A day 
in Louisiana, and other items, must all be passed 
by. But I cannot omit that sweet little orphan. 

er widowed mother had recently taken her up in 
the Champion. The cold earth of Cairo received 
the mortal remains of the mother, and she was 
left alone in the world. The captain and clerk 
took care of her, and were carrying her to an 
uncle in New Orleans. Though too young to ap- 
preciate her loss, it was evident that her little heart 
missed something very dear. ‘Thou dost not know, 
sweet Mary, why a stranger’s gaze is so fixed upon 
thee, nor why thy lone lot so interests his sympa- 
thies. But may not thy sunny hair and bright 
face, though for days unlighted by a smile, remind 
him of litthe cherubs far away? And shall they, 
like thee, be fatherless,—motherlesst And may 
not those yearnings for a mother’s love, which he 
knows will hereafter agitate thy little breast, have 
moved his own soul with fond regrets, and carried 
him to her tomb to weep and pray? Never can he 
recall her features, but still dear, forever dear to 
him will be the memory of a sainted mother. Look- 
ing upon thy sad countenance, Mary, I first felt the 
full truth and beauty of the declaration, that “ pure 
religion and undefiled is to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction.” Be kind and faithfal, 
ye Guardians, to this “shorn lamb,” and your re- 
ward will be sure. ” ad ° * 

At last, after a oon tedious, and yet in some 
respects most agreeable passage of twenty days ! 
I reached in safety the city of the Crescent. 2. 
January \0th, 1846. 
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THE INDIAN’S REVENGE. 
A LEGEND OF TOCCOA. 


FIRST PART. 


Oh! many a spot in my country can tell 

Some tale from the Past, that doth lend it a spell, 
Yet none hath a legend more sad ’mid them all, 
Than this, which l’ve heard of Toccoa’s wild fall. 


Long years have elapsed, since a wigwam was seen, 
Half-hid in that forest primeval of green ; 

And there, like a floweret, born in the shade, 

Dwelt young Caracola, a fair Indian maid. 


Slight, delicate, fragile, in age but a child, 

She ruled, as a queen, in that solitude wild ; 

And the haughty old Chieftains, when met from afar, 
Had named her, in fanciful language, Day-Star. 


Oh! fleet was her footstep as. that of the fawn, 

When it springeth from slumber in Autumn’s cool dawn ; 
And her voice of quick laughter forever was heard, 
Surpassing in sweetness the notes of a bird. 


Yet proud was her bearing, and many a youth, 
Who loved her and sought her in fervor and truth, 
Turn’d hopeless away, as she bale them depart, 
Regarding as frozen the springs of her heart. 


But think not to all, that such suit was denied, 
Or that young Caracola spurn’d all, in her pride ; 
For a vision of Love o'er her spirit did pass, 

As the sunbeam enkindles the green prairie grass. 


In innocent faith, with no thought of disgrace, 
She met in her rambles, a pale, stranger face ; 
And ever, as Day-light's full eye became dim, 
Her own shone out brighter, with gazing on him. 


Absorbed with that passion, the long, endless day, 
Was wasted in dreams of her Wilton away ; 
And when, in the twilight, bis footstep drew near, 
Her heart seem’d to beat in a paradise-sphere. 


She look’d on the past, and she smil’d in disdain, 


On the dull, quiet pleasures, that mark’d its brief reign,— 


She looked to the future, and hope’s sunny bowers, 
Grew brilliant with rainbows, and scented with flowers. 


He spoke of his Love, ’tis a quick, thrilling word ! 

For scarce was it breath’d, than the whisper was heard ; 
And Wilton soon read in the maiden’s dark eye, 

Far more than the faltering lip could reply. 


It told of devotion, deep, changeless and strong ; 
Of a spirit confiding and fearless of wrong ; 

And tenderness beamed from its innermost shrine, 
As a lamp, that enkindles a temple divine. 


SECOND PART. 


The warriors have met by Toccoa’s wild fall, 
And the chiefs of the nation, a full council call ; 


For this bright Southern land, which they claim as their own, 


Its fruits are ungathered, its harvest unsown. 


The war-whoop resoundeth, all savage and shrill, 
O’er mountain and valley, by streamlet and rill, 
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And already the battle-field wears a red stain, 
Where a band of the plumage-crown’d Indians were slain. 


One pass is still left them : no white man hath prest 
O’er the pine-bridge, that leads to a green forest-nest, 
Where the women and children prepare ‘gainst the foe, 
The death-poison’d arrow, the quick, ringing bow. 


From morn until twilight, all meet in the toil, 
Which aideth to guard from the pale race their soil, 
Save young Caracola, who sits all apart, 

And earelessly looks on their curious art. 


What aileth the maiden? her soft, glossy hair 

Hath lustreless grown from her full heart of care ; 

And the dark lashes rest on a thin, tintless cheek, 

And the fingers’ weak clasp of some sorrow doth speak. 


What aileth the maiden? Her moccasin slight, 
Hangs loose on the foot it once fitted so tight ; 

And the beads and the feathers, but lately the pride 
Of that wild, forest beauty, are all laid aside. 


Alas! for the vows, she had treasur’d as true, 

They were transient and fleeting as morn’s early dew ; 
For the youth, for whose dear sake all else were denied, 
Hath plighted his troth to a rich, English bride. 


Unaware that she knew it, he deem’d that her cheek 
Was pale with the secret her lips could not speak ; 
Since death were her lot, should her nation but guess, 
That she gave to a foeman, her heart’s tenderness. 


They met, as before, in the forest’s dim shade, 
When sleep, on the Eye of Creation, had weigh’d ; 
And none, who miglit gaze on that beautiful pair, 
Had dreampt of his falsehood or of her despair. 


He clasp’d the small hand, as he ever had done ; 

From her full lip of coral, fond kisses he won ; 

And she shrank not away, though her pulse wildly beat, 
When Wilton low murmur’d love’s cadencés sweet. 


Yet deep in her spirit was kindled a flame, 

Whose fierceness, though hidden, burn’d always the same ; 
For pride, shame, revenge, with hate’s deadliest ire, 
Brought fuel to nourish her passion’s full pyre. 


THIRD PART. 


In her azure roof’d chamber, the new moon had yet 
Scarce placed on her forehead her pearl-coronet ; 

And the stars were just hasting, those spiritual spies, 

To gaze on their Queen, with their bright, flashing eyes : 


But dark was the forest, where boughs overhead, 
Shut ont each faint gleam, from the ether’s lamp sbed, 
And there Caracola, in converse was seen, 
With Wilton, whose tongue left no pauses between. 


’ Twas more than the greetings, when fon-: lovers meet, 
That made him, the false one! thus bow at her feet ; 
And still as along the green valley they pac’d, 

A boon, he seemed urging, with passionate haste. 


“Nay, hear me,” he murmur’d, “ah! is there nought due, 
To love, that like mine, is so fervent and true? 

I know, Caracola, ’tis much that I crave, 

Yet art thou unwilling thy lover to save ? 


“ This land, it is fertile, these forests are young, 





Yon blue vault hangs o’er like a scarf lightly flung, 
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* When Wilton shall press, where the Day-Star leads on. 
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Yet the fairest of earth and the bluest of skies, 
Are worthless, compar'd with one glance of thine eyes. 


“T love thee! and ’tis not for conquest I yearn, 
That wild, hidden path to thy wood-nest to learn, 
For when, through thine aiding, the passage is won, 
Then Wilton shall be to thy nation a son. 


“Dishonored! degraded! a mock to the world! 

Ah! well with deep thought may thy sweet lip be curl’d; 
Yet trust me, bright Day-Star! thy fears are but vain, 
As chieftains, not subjects, thy proud race shall reign. 


“* Scarce, scarce shall my foot press the mountain’s dark pass, 
Than strife shall exhale, as the dew from the grass ; 

And the Indian and white man united shall be, 

As the branches, that twine on yon mossy oak tree. 


‘Say, how can I win thee, and call thee mine own, 
When hate, in thy warriors, like ripe seed is sown ; 
But let me but proffer the white flag of peace, 

And the tomahawk falleth, the combat shall cease. 


“ Contented and joyous, I never would roam 
From the tireless bliss of thy leaf-covered home, 
Though hard is the trial, such jewel to hide, 

As thou, Caracola, my beauty! my pride ! 


“ Thy breath is upon me! ah! speak, dearest! speak ! 
I feel in the darkness the flush of thy cheek ; 

And now, by this kiss on thy forehead, I tell 

That the blue veins are hot with thy spirit’s full swell !” 


A moment’s deep hush, ere the maid could reply, 

“ Such pleading, Oh! Wilton, I cannot deny ;” 

And her lip wreath’d with scorn, as she added, “tis due 
To love like thine own, so devoted and trne. 


“This heart, it is timid, but courage it draws 
From the thought, that it works in its own cherish’d cause, 
For well I believe that the warfare is done, 


** Yet haste in thy purpose, the smallest delay 

May chill the brief strength of my bosom’s warm play ; 
For the maid, that is haunted by fear, as a child, 

Too soon may she shrink from her promises wild.” 


“ Now bless thee !” he said, “ for thine every least word, 
Not long shalt thou flutter in terror, my bird ! 
To-morrow, at midnight, ’tis safest, thongh late, 
Beneath yon tall pine tree, thy coming I'll wait. 


“Now swear, Caracola, now swear by thy love!” 

And the maiden’s loud laughter his wonder did move, 
As clasping his wrist, in her strange, reckless glee, 
She swore, “ by the love, that my heart bears for thee ; 


“] promise that nought shall my footsteps detain, 
Not thunder-peal, lightning, or tempests of rain, 
When night, like a dark-pluméd chief, has unfurl’d 
His banner of shadows again o’er the world.” 


But ere he could press her in grateful embrace, 

He saw not the hatred, that beam’d in her face, 
The maiden had flown, like a bird on the wing, - 
And left him to combat with falsehood’s sharp sting. 


FOURTH PART. 





“Oh! who, my brave comrades, would turn back in fear, 
Though the heavens hang o'er us, so lurid and drear; 


Though the thunder-cloud breaketh with deaf ’ning crash, 
And the hot lightning glareth with dazzling flash ? 


“Oh! who would turn back ?” it was thus Wilton cried, 
As he felt Caracola press close at his side, 

“* Say, is there one ’mongst you, with countenance wan, 
When, careless of danger, a woman leads on ?” 


“ We fear not! we follow !” they shouted aloud, 
As round their young chieftain his followers crowd, 
** And thanks to the maiden, and rich her reward, 
Who leads us this night for the love of our lord.” 


Naught else did they utter, for quickly as thought, 
The Day-Star in silence the forest-path sought ; 
And scarce did she press on the slight, rushy weed, 
Than it rose up, uninjur’d, so rapid her speed. 


Thus mutely she led them along the dark path, 

Dark, save where the lightning had struck in its wrath, 
And hurried and burning their strong pulses grew, 

As they follow’d her guidance, unerring and true. 


“Nay, slacken thy full speed, O maiden! so dear,” 
But Wilton’s fond pleading, she seem’d not to hear ; 
And still o’er the broom-fields and meadow-lands green, 
By rock and rude bridges, that oft intervene, 


She glided along, through those savage haunts wide, 

Like a spectral form dim, and but searcely descried ; 
While her dark eyes gleam’d out, with a cold, glassy stare, 
And the rain-drops fell dripping and thick from her hair. 


On! on! through the black, piney forests she past, 

And bright flash’d the lightning and loud shriek’d the blast, 
Till reaching, where masses of sharp rock were hurl’d, 
Confus’d as the relics of some ruin’d world, 


She stay’d for a moment her quick, onward course, 
And thus spoke to Wilton, with utterance hoarse, 
“The path is so narrow o'er this mountain lone, 

’ Twere best for your followers to march one by one.” 


And scarce could his brave troop obey his command, 
Than springing right on! with a wave of her hand, 
She bounded along o’er the slippery ledge, 

As though it were only a flower-gemm’d hedge. 


In terror, they followed, till nearing the Fall, 

Whose voice was not heard in the tempest’s wild call ; 
With a shrill ery that froze his heart’s blood into ice, 
And clinching his neck with her arms, as a vice, 


She caught her false lover, in frenzied embrace, 

And ground her white teeth, and hiss’d loud in his face, 
As struggling together, they leapt from the height, 

And sank in a chasm of darkness and night. 


While urg’d by a speed, which they could not repel, 
In rapid succession, that faithful band fell, 

With maniac shrieks, in the foam-boiling wave, 
And ‘neath its chill depths found a watery grave. 


At midnight, but once in the year, it is said, 
When tempest-clouds hang, like a pall, overhead, 
The young Caracola appears as a sprite, 

Led on by her Wilton, that false-hearted knight. 


And some, who have cross’d o’er Toccoa’s swift stream, 
Have heard, in the darkness, a wild, piercing scream ; 
And listen’d, as thinking some victim did call, 

Though many still count it, the noise of the Fall. 


Mary E. Ler. 


Charleston, S. C. 
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A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE 
LIFE, CHARACTER, AND SOME OF THE 


MEDICAL OPINIONS OF THE CELEBRATED DR, RUSH.* 


Dr. Rush was born December 24th, 1745, in four- 
teen miles of Philadelphia. In the ninth year of 
his age, he was sent to an academy in Maryland, 
and there spent five years in acquiring the Greek 
and Latin Languages. He here acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of human nature, in addition 
to his classical acquisitions, and was also remark- 
able for his neatness, order, industry and punctu- 
ality in the performance of every duty. And here, 
from the pious precepts and example of Mr. Fin- 
ley, his preceptor, he acquired great reverence for 
religion and its professors, which laid the founda- 
tion of that philanthropy and piety for which, in 
after life, he was so preéminently distinguished. 
From this place he went to Princeton College, and 
received the degree of A. B. before completing his 
sixteenth year, a great proof of his industry and 
talents. 

After leaving College, he commenced the study 
of medicine under Dr. Redman, which he con- 
tinued under the direction of his distinguished pre- 
ceptor for six years. We might here appropriately 
allude to the difference between the course pur- 
sued by young Rush, and most of the young men 
of the present day, who enter upon the responsi- 
ble duties of the medical profession. Many scarce- 
ly read a book before attending lectures; so that, 
for a while, at least, they understand the meaning 
of the professor no better than they do Arabic or 
Sancrit. 

The writings of Hippocrates were among the 
first books he read, whose aphorisms he translated. 
He here commenced keeping a note-book of re- 
markable occurrences, which he continued, upon 
an improved plan, through life. In 1776, he went 
to Edinburg, and was there graduated M. D., 1768. 
He spent the next winter after his graduation in 
London,—in the Spring, he visited France; and in 
the fall returned to Philadelphia and commenced 
the practice of his profession. 

While in Europe, he distinguished himself by 
the successful execution of a commission entrusted 
to him to solicit Dr. Witherspoon to accept the 
Presidency of Princeton College, and induce the 
Presbytery to consent to his dismission. 


* This outline was written some years since, while the 
writer was a student, and is a condensation of an inte- 
resting memoir of Dr. Rush, found in a work entitled Medi- 
cal Biography. This work is a very rare one, and as Dr. 
Rush was a man so remarkable, not only as a physician, 
bot in almost every aspect in which we can view him, it is 
hoped that this sketch will be interesting to a majority of 


A short 


time after his return from Europe, he was elected 
Professor of Chemistry in the College of Phila- 
delphia. In 1791, when the College was merged 
into a University, he was appointed Professor of 
the Institutes, Practice of Medicine and Clinical 

practice in the University. 

Dr. Rush, to use the opinions of his biographer, 

rendered the study of medicine much less compli- 

cated, by renouncing the classification of diseases, 

adopted by English physicians. The nature, and 

not the name of the disease, was with him of any 

importance. He rejected the nosological arrange- 

ments of disease, and attributed their numerous 

forms to morbid excitement, induced by irritants, 

acting upon previous debility. And he contended, 

that the morbid state was such, as either required 

depletion or stimulation. It was, then, according 

to his views, only necessary to ascertain whether 

the system required stimulation or depletion, and 

apply those remedies, which would be most effec- 

tual in attaining the one or the other of these ends, 

as might be necessary. Thus, in the language of 
his biographer, did he greatly simplify the study 
of medicine, so that a student, according to this 

improved plan, might acquire a more extensive 

knowledge of this science in one year, than he 

could formerly in five; the old system, requiring 

only a retentive memory and a long course of read- 
ing, and a knowledge of the new one depending 
upon a discriminating judgment, and minute and 
correct observation. Dr. Rush, in accordance 
with his system, concluded that the inhabitants of 
this plenteous, agricultural country, required de- 
pleting medicines. The most simple mode of de- 
pletion he considered to be blood-letting, of which 
he was a most strenuous advocate, and regarded 
as one of the most efficient remedies for the dis- 
eases of this country, particularly in fevers. He 
regarded cathartics next to blood-letting as a de- 
pleting remedy. Of these he regarded calomel as 
the best and most effectual, and he carried these 
two modes of depletion to a greater extent than 
had been done by any previous physicians. For 
this he received much abuse and ridicule, but it 
seemed they had no effect upon a character so firm 
and decided. His biographer says, he could only 
be influenced by what he regarded as sound argu- 
ment and correct reasoning ; and when he found 
he was in error, no man was more ready to retract 
his opinion—his mind being always open to con- 
viction,—a trait invariably characteristic of a great 
mind. 

Perhaps it may be proper here to remark, that 
it is the general opinion of the Profession, that 
Dr. Rush pushed his theories too far on these sub- 
jects, and it is probable that this opinion is correct 
to some extent, but it should be remembered, that 
great changes take place in the character of dis- 
eases, called by the same name, at different periods 





readers. 


of time; and that a disease, which at one time 
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would be highly inflammatory, and require very ac- 
tive depleting remedies, would at another period 
require almost an opposite course of treatment. 
It is very likely, that such was the case in 1793, 
when the yellow fever prevailed so extensively and 
fatally in Philadelphia, until it was arrested by the 
course of treatment adopted by Dr. Rush, which 
consisted of profuse blood-letting, and the most 
active cathartics. Stimulation and other modes of 
treatment had been adopted, but aggravated rather 
than relieved the disease, and the fever was of that 
highly inflammatory grade that nothing would ar- 
rest it but the most active depleting remedies. In 
New Orleans, where this epidemic frequently pre- 
vails, such a mode of treatment would be highly 
condemned, as I am aware, by having practised one 
summer in this city, in one of its most fatal epi- 
demics, and there is no doubt but that, from a dif- 
ference of climate and difference in period, the 
yellow fever, incident to New Orleans, is different 
in its type from that which prevailed in Philadel- 
phia, 1793. It was during this year, 1793, (to con- 
tinue the memoir I am sketching,) that Dr. Rush 
acquired such celebrity as to immortalize his name, 
by his unwearied exertions and his success in the 
treatment of yellow fever which prevailed that 
year. It seems that the disease prevailed to such 
an extent, that all business was suspended in the 
city—nearly half the population departed to the 
country—scarcely any persons were seen in the 
streets except physicians, or those seeking them— 
no noise could be heard in the streets except the 
slow and solemn rattling of the hearse,—every 
thing wore the picture of gloom and death. The 
fever continued about one hundred days, from July 
to November, and more than four thousand inhabi- 
tants died. It was long before any medicine could 
be found which would afford the least relief to the 
sick. Dr. Rush tried every thing that had been 
resorted to within his knowledge, but without suc- 
cess. He, at first, employed the gentle purges 
used for the yellow fever in 1762, but with no 
avail. Observing that the system was greatly 
prostrated by the disease, he employed the stimu- 
lants usually employed for exciting the sanguife- 
rous system, such as bark, wine, brandy, aromat- 
ies, &c.; applied blisters to the limbs, neck and 
head, but all were ineffectual. ‘* When,” to. use 
the language of his biographer, “he saw the epi- 
demic spreading such devastations through the city, 
and could find no remedy to resist its destructive 
progress, his mind was sorely distressed. But 
believing there was no disease for which the All- 
wise and benevolent Creator had not provided a 
remedy, he retired to his study, and there diligently 
and minutely examined every thing connected with 
the subject of yellow fever, but could find nothing 
satisfactory, the writings being either contradictory 


written by Dr. Mitchell, of Virginia, who advised 
active evacuating medicines, and who mentioned, 
that by this plan, he had been eminently successful. 
This plan was supported by arguments which Dr. 
Rush believed sound and correct. He then com- 
menced giving strong cathartics, such as calomel 
and jalap, and was considered very successful, 
curing four out of five patients. ‘To this mode, he 
added blood-letting, cool air, cool drinks, low diet, 
and application of cold water tothe body. By using 
such remedies, he was entirely successful, and his 
great success afforded him inexpressible joy. In 
this happy state of mind, he entered the following 
in his note-book, dated 10th September: ‘ Thank 
God, ovt of one hundred patients, 1 have visited 
or prescribed for to-day, I have lost none. Such 
being his great success, he not only could not visit 
all the patients who called on him, but could not 
even prescribe for them. It was ofien with great 
difficulty he could pass through the streets, on ac- 
count of persons catching hold. of him to draw him 
to see their sick, and he has been compelled to 
drive his carriage through the streets with great 
haste, to get out of the reach of those erying after 
him. Every moment of the intervals between his 
visits to the sick, was employed in prescribing in 
his house to the poor, and writing answers to mes- 
sages from his patients. So many applications 
were made to him, that his sister counted forty- 
seven that were turned off in one forenoon before 
11 o’clock. Such were Dr. Rush’s incessant la- 
bors, of mind and body, about this time, that he 
was seized himself with the epidemic, which nearly 
terminated his life. 

To political, as well as medical subjects, Dr. 
Rush devoted considerable attention, and was a 
member of the Congress of 1776, which declared 
the States Independent. 

He acted in the capacity of physician general in 
the Revolutionary war; was also treasurer of the 
National mint, under the administration of Presi- 
dent Adams. 

He was the founder of Dickenson College, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Philadelphia Dispensary owes its 
origin to this philanthropic man. 

Dr. Rush being regarded the most eminent phy- 
sician of his day in the United States, his biogra- 
pher traces his preéminence principally to the fol- 
lowing circumstances :—He carefully studied the 
climate in which he lived, and the symptoms of 
acute and chronic diseases therein prevalent—the 
different habits and constitution of his patients, and 
varied his prescriptions with their strength, age 
and sex. He marked the influence of different 
seasons upon the same disease, and varied his prac- 
tice accordingly. He observed and recorded the 
influence of successive epidemics upon each other, 
and the hurtful as well as salutary effects of his 





to each other, or to his ownexperience. He final- 
ly came across an old manuscript among his papers 





remedies ; and thereby acquired a knowledge of the 
reigning disease in every successive season. 
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In attendance upon patients, his manner was so 
gentle and sympathizing, that pain and distress 
were less poignant in his presence. On all occa- 
sions, he exhibited the manners of a gentleman, 
and his conversation was pleasant, sprightly and 
instructive. 

Dr. Rash was a voluminous and an excellent 
writer, and wrote a great many useful works on 
almost every subject. His last production was his 
work on the mind, a most interesting volume, re- 
plete with useful and important facts, and which, 
of itself, is sufficient to rank him among the first 
class of writers. Does it not appear strange, how 
a@ man, possessing such an extensive practice as 
Dr. Rosh, could find time to write so much, and at 
the same time, so well? But it is said he was a 
great economist of time. Not one moment was 
lost or unprofitably spent. A very short portiun of 
his time was given to sleep, and he did not indulge 
himself, sitting hours at the table feasting on dain- 
ties, as is the custom with too many gentlemen; 
he would only sit Jong at the table when he could 
enjoy a good intellectual feast. Jt would seem 
that no man can have so much to do, but that he 
can find sufficient time, both to read and write much, 
by properly economizing his time. Few men have 
written more than Dr. Good and Dr. Clarke, and yet 
few men were more continually engaged in active 
business. Their minds, while engaged in their 
respective avocations, were employed in medita- 
tion upon some interesting theme, and as soon as 
they could command an opportunity, they would 
transfer the result of their thoughts to paper. To 
recur again to the language of his biographer— 
“* Besides the advantages arising from his econo- 
mizing time, Dr. Rush possessed the facilities of 
an excellent education, and had the best possible 
opportunity for mental improvement. In addition 
to this, he was gifted by Heaven with a lively 
imagination, a retentive memory, a discriminating 
judgment, and he made the most of all these ad- 
vantages. From boyhood to his last sickness, he 
was an indefatigable student. He read much, but 
he thought more. His mind was constantly en- 
grossed with one literary inquiry, to which, for a 
time, he devoted his undivided attention. To make 
himself master of what subject he read, he medi- 
tated, he conversed. He devoted himself princi- 
pally to medical science, but he took such a com- 
prehensive view of his profession, as to make all 
other branches of knowledge subservient to it. 
From the philosophy of the mind as connected 
with the body, he drew many useful hints in re- 
gard to the functions and diseases of the latter. 
Theology, metaphysics, natural philosophy, natural 
history, political and moral philosophy—the prin- 
ciples and practice of agriculture—the liberal, me- 
chanical and chemical arts,—histories of voyages. 
travels and the lives of illustrious characters, and 
the nature of man under all its variety of age, 


country, religion, climate and form of govern- 
ment, were so far known to him, as to furnish facts, 
illustrations and analogies, casting light on medical 
subjects. 

Dr. Rush delighted so much in study, that a 
certain author has remarked, that he appeared con- 
stantly to have in mind that true and beautiful sen- 
timent of Cicero, which says study employs us in 
youth, amuses us in old age, graces and embellishes 
prosperity, shelters and supports adversity, makes 
us delighted at home and easy abroad—softens 
slumber, shortens fatigue, and enlivens retirement. 

Rut the crowning excellency of Dr. Rash, was 
his sincere and fervent piety. The religious im- 
pressions he received in his early youth seem never 
to have been effaced, although he was exposed to 
innamerable temptations; and spending his youth- 
ful days in Philadelphia, Edinburg, London and 
Paris, was constantly liable to be drawn into the 
vices common to such populous cities. He had 
the highest reverence all his life for the Bible and 
religious institutions, and was Vice-President of 
the Bible Society of Philadelphia. His charities 
were said to be very great. His purse was ever 
ready to relieve those in distress, and his services 
were always gratuitous to clergymen, widows and 
helpless women. One of his friends, Dr. Francis, 
remarks, “ He was a believer in Christianity from 
the examination of its principles and from the deep- 
est conviction. The purity of its doctrines and 
the excellence of its precepts were a frequent topic 
of his conversation: its practical influence upon 
his life, he often acknowledged and cherished, with 
a fervent hope, the animating prospect it affords.” 
His writings bear numerous testimonies to his 
Christian virtues, and he intended writing a book 
on the medicine of the Bible, but was prevented 
by death. How gratifying to the Christian, to ob- 
serve a man so distinguished in a profession, in 
which by many religious scepticism is supposed too 
much to abound, directing his talents to the main- 
tenance of genuine piety and the enforcing of 
Christian virtues. 

Such is a brief outline of the life and character 
of one of the most useful and distinguished physi- 
cians our own or any other country has produced ; 
and what a blessing would it be to a nation, if all 
her physicians should attempt to imitate him in his 
zeal for the promotion of science, his patriotism, his 
morality, his piety, and his ceaseless exertions for 
the relief of pain and sickness, and the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of his fellow men. If such 
were the case, the beautiful language of the poet 
might be applied to every medical man— 


“A good physician skilled our wounds to heal, 
ls more than armies to the public weal.” 


Mepicus. 








Memphis, Tennessee, Feb. 14, 1845. 
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A RHAPSODY, 


WRITTEN UPON THE BANKS OF THE ARKANSAS. 
BY J. E. KNIGHT. 


I. 


Child of the “ Shining Mountains,”* thy broad tide 
Is rippling at my feet. Thou coniest down, 

Through flowery prairie and steep wooded side, 
From the far rocky walls, that fiercely frown 

On thy nativity! They loathly see thy waves, 
Freed from their prisons, dance upon their way, 

When from those deep-embosomed, darkling caves, 
Thou leapest forth from deepest night to day ! 


Il. 


Thou tricklest, drop by drop, from off the brows 
Of mountains, sweating with the pains of Earth, 

When she upheaved, with her convulsive throes, 
That giant battlement, and sent the first forth 

To the dark-rolling, Western Ocean-tide, 
Retreating slowly, with amazement dumb :— 

“ There is the space, in which thy waves may ride, 
Thus far and never farther shalt thou come !” 


Ill. 


Drop by drop thou tricklest, till the stream 
At first so slowly flowing on its course, 
In laughing eddies ’neath the sun’s bright beam, 
Widens and deepens with the gathering force ;— 
Then through lagoon and silent, dark bayou, 
It, madly plunging, ploughs its boist’rous way, 
To meet that mighty stream, whose waters flow 
And in the engulphing Ocean sport and play ! 


IV. 


How many loitering on thy banks, like me, 
Behold a type of life within thy tide! 
In some far distant, frigid clime, like thee, 
Their stream of life began its course to glide ; 
Then winding onward its erratic way, 
Beneath a Southern sky, its ebbing wave, 
Far from the clime where first it hailed the day, 
ln Time’s deep, shoreless ocean seeks a grave! 


VV. 


When Childhood rambles up and down thy side, 
Holding long dalliance with the flowerets there, 
Sending his merry shout across thy tide,— 
And when his pattering feet thy wavelets dare, 
How canst thou murmuring mock his rising joy, 
And bear away the flowers he flings to thee ? 
Ab! little dreams that merry, thoughtless boy, 
That Time e’en thus sweeps to Eternity / 


Vi. 


When Beauty, at the close of garish day, 
Lingers along thy pebbled margin near, 
From out thy depths each crystal sends a ray, 
To greet the light that from her dark eyes peer: 


* From the glistening of the enduring snows, on the fro- 
zen sides and summits of the great range of Mountains, in 
which the Arkansas has its source, the Indians nave given 
them the significant appellation “ Shining Mountains !” 

Wilkinson. 


Thy torrents come, thy stream’s attrition wears 
Each crystal down to dust—Time’s torrents come ! 

The maiden’s orbs, swept ’gainst the world’s rough cares, 
Are dimmed,—in Death her speaking glance is dumb ! 


Vil. 


When Manhood, in the calm of midnight hour, 
Seeks to hold commune with the passing wave, 
And hopes to find in thee a Lethe’s power, 
To quench the mad thoughts that within him rave :— 
Ah! vainly will he lave his hot brow there ! 
Thy current still unmindful sweeps along, 
And still his breast its rankling thoughts must bear,— 
Repentance, Crime, Remorse, or Passion strong ! 


Vill. 


Sweep onward ever thus, proud river, sweep, 
And thus forever bear thee to the sea !— 
Haste, haste to mingle in the shoreless deep 
And add thy mite to its immensity ! 
The transient bubbles, breaking on thy tide, 
Disclose the hollow cheat our hopes must be,— 
While, like thy drops, our lives on Time’s stream glide 
Onward to that vast deep, Eternity ! 


Little Rock, Arkansas. 





A PLEA FOR CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


MOORE’S LATIN PROSODY. 


The efforts that have frequently been made by 
persons of strong prejudices, and great lack of 
proper knowledge, to put a slight upon the study 
of the dead languages, have fairly failed. The on- 
ward course of learning and science is predicted 
to the full by the very existence of the laws of 
nature, and of such as pertain to the attributes of 
the Moral Governor of the world. When these 
shall have been so completely fathomed, as to leave 
us assured, that “the depth of all knowledge and 
wisdom” has at length been obtained, then will the 
Infinite be found limited, and His laws circum- 
scribed within the span of our finite comprehen- 
sions. But so long as these remain the decrees of 
infinite Power and Wisdom, so long will all human 
attainments be necessary to an increased know- 
ledge of them. 

The gradual advancement of scholarship, (though 
slow,) throughout the land, is the noblest argument 
that could be adduced to prove the utter futility of 
those opinions which, it is to be regretted, are not 
without their influence in turning aside many a 
youth from the manly pursuit of that career in lit- 
erature, which has never failed to render its leading 
votaries objects of national pride and regard. ‘That 
school-books of every variety, upon any given sub- 
ject, (take the one before us—the classics,) issue 
almost daily from the press, each claiming public 





consideration from its peculiar merits, is also another 
argument in favor of the little probability that a 
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literature hitherto so universally admired and stu- 
died, both from its beauty and atility, is to suffer 
more than a temporary impediment, (untoward 
though it be,) at the hands of misguided enthusi- 
asts. It is, nevertheless, to be deplored, that mis- 
chief of any degree should, (under what plausible 
pretexts soever set forth,) accrue to a branch of 
education so essential to the attainment of that ex- 
cellence in learning, which has ever been the basis 
of lasting fame. Hurry, harry, hurry, seems to 
pervade all classes of the community in relation 
to education. That much has been done, and is 
doing, to arrest this baneful impetuosity, is to be 
freely admitted ; yet it must not be forgotten, that 
much more has still to be accomplished. 

The youth of our republic have to be educated 
with reference to their years of manhood, as have 
all youth. The boy of ten, should be made, if 
possible, to feel he is to be educated for a day 
twenty years hence ; for the wonderful advance- 
ment which learning and science have made within 
the last twenty years, has left many a guondamas- 
pirant for literary fame so far behind, that a well- 
educated lad of 18 is far the superior. We see 
it manifested in the Pulpit, the Law, the Senate, 
to an extent which excites commiseration for such 
as have to withdraw in silence from a contest 
through want of power, which nothing can supply, 
save that scholastic training of the mind, which 
declining years can little brook to enterupon. The 
great virtue of a strict analytical course of in- 
struction, could not here be set forth, without much 
tedious minuteness of detail; yet one thing is cer- 
tain, that nothing worth the name of learning can 
be arrived at without it. There is scarcely a scholar 
extant in our land, but will confess his present ac- 
quirements are mainly the result of his private, an- 
alytical studies at a period posterior to that when 
he was an object of solicitude to his Alma Mater. 
It was then he found that the seeds of learn- 
ing had been scattered, profusely perhaps, upon 
ground unfit to receive them, that due preparation 
had not been made for the reception of those érans- 
plants from the soils of Greece and Italy, which 
were indiscriminately put into his hand, without 
the slightest knowledge, on his part, of the means 
requisite to a successful cultivation of them. <A few 
years being gone, all his classic lore was sunk in 

oblivion ; yet it was his boast, as it still is of thou- 
sands, to talk of what he used to read at college, 
how much he read, and how he read—bdut that he 
has forgotten all that now. A well taught boy 
never forgets. It may be asserted, without much 
hazard of contradiction, that he who could forget 
in the course of a few years, what it cost him from 
youth to manhood to acquire, was never taught at 
all. ‘To let a boy learn, is one thing ; to teach him, 
is another. 

One great cause of the sad deficiency in the ma- 

jority, the large majority of our youth, on entering 


college, will be found either directly or indirectly 

in the fact, that the fictitious line of distinction 

between the Professor and the teacher, is alto- 

gether too indiscriminate and broad. It is deem- 

ed by far too many who ought to know better, 

that a Professor is a gentleman, and a teacher is 

not. The injury inflicted upon the cause of edu- 

cation and sound scholarship generally, by a senti- 

ment so inimical to their dearest interests, is in- 

calculable. That it is not actually irretrievable, 

leaves room to hope that a salutary reaction may 

be produced. The character of our schools it is, 

which must give character to our colleges. The 

sound, practical scholar, is to be formed, for the most 
part, in the school-room. A Professor is not, and 
cannot be, the teacher. It is not intended that he 
should be. Yet the Professor and teacher are the 
two great means to one great end. But it is with 
the teacher, the main business of a sound educa- 
tion must ever rest. He it is who must form the 
tone and habits of the mind, while it is best suited 
to receive early knowledge and undergo that disci- 
pline, which strict analysis demands to ensure a 
successful result. He who thinks that the young 
are prone to study, is grievously in error. Some 
there are, with whom the pursuit of knowledge is 
a passion even from their Alphabet ; but these are 
the exceptions. How far then the halls of a col- 
lege are appropriate for the imparting.of this spe- 
cific instruction, where a proneness to indulge the 
caprices and follies of an indisciplined mind and 
heart, is without that wholesome check and hinder- 
ance a well ordered school puts forth, may readily 
be understood from a moment’s reflection. “ As 
the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” The cus- 
tom now seems to be, despite the truth of this adage, 
that the twig must not be bent at all; the conse- 
quence is, our colleges and universities send out 
a great many very crooked trees that produce 
very poor fruit. Sound elementary instruction 
seems indeed to be much needed by the greater 
part of those young men who hurry prematurely 
from the school to the college. ‘They cry aloud 
against restriction and coércion, because such are 
in open hostility with idleness, neglect, and wan- 
tonness ; yet the voice of their lamentations is lis- 
tened to at home with all the weaker feelings of 
parental indulgence, and thus, these half- way school 
boys are allowed to go forth and become less than 
half-way collegians. This is not the way to help 
the cause of education; to build up a national Jit- 
erature upon a broad, yet lofty basis ; to give weight, 
dignity, wisdom and power to future legislatures, 
(and they will need all,) to furnish public teachers 
of religion, laws, physic, and science, of a calibre 
suited to the nature of their calling. Virtuous 
habits can receive but little support in the forma- 
tion from a youth spent in license to act as it please, 





(and virtue without habit is only ideal ;) wisdom 
cannot be gained without thought; oratory without 
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learning, taste, and practice; knowledge without 
application; accuracy without much correction ; 
yet, despite these truisms, an infatuation is abroad, 
blind, wide-spread, and persevering, by which the 
most extravagant theories upon the speedy acqui- 
sition of power, knowledge, wealth, office, fame 
and fortune, fail not to lead the ambitious, (all are 
ambitious now,) away from the noble struggle for 
honorable renown, to share in the general excite- 
ment of a race for riches. 

In upholding the cause of the school-room and 
the teacher, we feel that we are rendering the most 
essential service to the college and the Professor. 
That the teacher has too often complaints, loud and 
long, to make against his ally, the college, we fear 
is too true. The eclat of passing at college with 
the parchment duly signed and sealed; the return 
home with the triumphant feelings of a graduate, 
are charms well calculated to allure and flatter the 
minds of most young persons. “I am going to 
school,” sounds so poor beside “ I am going to col- 
lege.” Yet we know of schools, whose reputation 
is of so sound a character for scholarship, honora- 
ble deportment, and manly pastimes, that it is the 
pride of all that have left their walls for institutions 
of a higher grade, still to associate themselves 
with their schools, rather than their universities. 
When such a custom shall have grown up among 
us, we shall have cause to feel proud indeed. 
Yes—it is to the teacher, and the grammar school, 
we must.turn for the laying of the foundation of 
that scholarship, which is to do us honor in the esti- 
mation of the learned of other nations. The Pro- 
fessor and the college can do nothing with lads that 
can do nothing for themselves. The teacher can 
do nothing with lads that can enter college upon 
mere application. The college gates should be 
fastened against overgrown boys just well in their 
teens. Or if they are to be admitted, let them 
show, by a fair and strict examination, that their 
acquirements and deportment entitle them to a con- 
sideration beyond that generally due to their years. 
But when boys go to college, scarcely master of 
their Latin Primer, or a grammatical compound 
sentence in their own language ; whose orthography 
and orthoépy echo each other, and their geography 
makes little girls laugh,—then we think that, in ad- 
vocating the cause of the school-room and the 
teacher, we are aiding the college, and even the 
republic. That Professors do feel the burden thrust 
upon them of having to deliver lectures to minds 
scarce free, (if free,) from the grossest ignorance, 
we have heard too many assertions from their own 
lips, both in private and in public, to question it for 
a moment. Not only do they lament it, but they 
lament it bitterly every hour of their daily duty. 
Toa noble and ingenuous mind, what can be more 
irksome than the conviction, that the labor of each 
succeeding day, as it comes, 7s to be useless. We 





of education, commensurate with the spirit and 
character of our constitution so long as the schools 
of the country are of their present inferior calibre. 
We want to hear of some so established as to pro- 
mise permanency, and of a reputation for discipline 
and scholarship to secure future renown. We have 
not a Charter House, nor a Westminster, nor a 
Harrow, nor an Eton yet, (would we could say we 
had the foundation of one!) but we hope the day is 
not far distant, when the national republican schools 
of America may vie with the excellence of insti- 
tutions so hallowed by time and learning. 

Of the studies of our elementary classical schools, 
we have not time to speak in detail; that much is 
promised and but little done, we presume stands on 
record in the annals of thousands that now lament 
their inefficiency. We will revert to one only, and 
that, because it forms the leading subject of our pres- 
ent article, viz: Latin Prosody. The appearance 
of a work upon this subject from the pen of a 
teacher in the far West, ought not tobe an object 
of indifference to any at all concerned for the im- 
provement of the rising generation. ‘That the 
study of Latin Prosody is shamefully neglected in 
most of our schools, needs hardly to be asserted ; 
and that it should be so, when they who undertake 
to conduct them would fain have us believe, from 
the swelling nature of their advertisements, that 
nothing is wanting to render young gentlemen 
finished scholars, excites in us no small degree of 
wonder and astonishment. The very first requi- 
site to common uniformity of pronunciation, is to- 
tally put aside. Every incongruity that can pos- 
sibly be imagined with regard to the duration of 
vowels, is passed over with a heedlessness per- 
fectly surprising. 

It would be a great gain if some system of pro- 
nouncing the Latin uniformly could be adopted 
generally ; for a mouthful of Latin seems, with 
most people, a mouthful indeed: the particular ar- 
ticulation, the grand hiatus, the eloquent tone, the 
syllabic impress , (right or wrong,) the magnificent 
rise and precipitous fall of the voice, all declare 
that Latin is monstrous hard. If its prosody were 
more generally studied than it is, this ludicrous 
mouthing of it would soon cease. When the young 
Ovidian finds that he can have recourse to estab- 
lished rules and admitted authority to support him 
in his pronunciation, mere ipse dizit dies. If a 
language be worth studying at all, it is worth study- 
ing properly; if properly, correctly ; but how either 
could be done without the study of those rules 
which direct the syllabic impress, is beyond our 
conjecture. It would require no great argument 
to show, that, without an accurate knowledge of 
Prosody, there can be pretension to scholarship ;— 
not that prosodial accuracy must, of necessity, 
constitute scholarship—because it is attainable, by 
proper instruction, by lads of an early age. The 





may fairly despair of that general, enlarged system 


principles upon which the language is to be pro- 
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nounced, cannot be understood without it; much 
less can its poetic numbers be, in the slightest de- 
gree, comprehended. Here are two points which, 
if duly considered, explain why this study should 
be begun at an early age, and continued to the 
close of the classical career. A prosody, it is 
true, may be found at the end of any well com- 
piled Latin grammar; but this is of little use un- 
less it be taught systematically with reference to 
the poets—a labor few teachers are willing to un- 
dertake, especially as our colleges do not require 
such knowledge. If this is a reason why our 
classical schools have deemed the study unneces- 
sary, it is no reason why our colleges should be so 
deadly apathetic in relation to it. That it must be 
of the greatest practical benefit, is evident from 
the very nature of the study, and absolutely essen- 
tial to classical scholarship. And although the 
art of Latin Versification is but little, (if at all,) 
practised by our collegians, yet we are satisfied, 
that it is one capable of clearing our discernment, 
sharpening our wit, strengthening our memory, re- 
fining our taste, and correcting our judgment, more 
than any other single exercise connected with 
classical pursuits. Nevertheless, strange as it 
is, this truly elegant branch of early classical 
scholarship is entirely disregarded. 

We know, from experience, that the want of 
tools to work with greatly impedes, if it does not 
entirely prevent the performance of what we much 
desire. In relation to this study, no such com- 
plaint ought now to be advanced by any one know- 
ing that a book, such as the one before us, can be 
obtained. Should it not be all that experience 
could desire, or learning could effect, yet that it is 
much better than no book at all, is not to be doubt- 
ed. Had its like been placed in our own hands, 
in our days of Longs and Shorts, Alcaics and Sap- 
phics, it would have saved us many an hour of hard 
fagging, and helped us over Horace amazingly. 
To begin to translate an author of whose peculiar 
system of versification one is totally ignorant, clogs 
the mind, fetters analysis, and makes one feel awk- 
ward and uneasy on his bench. Now the work 
before us is compiled with reference to this diffi- 
culty, and if it be pursued systematically as drawn 
up, with due attention to the practical exercises 
under each rule, there can be little doubt of its 
being found a desirable auxiliary in every classical 
school. 





SONNET. 


Who bath not felt at times a solemn awe, 
As if unearthly visitants were near? 
Our souls to them are linked by unknown law, 
That rules us from the cradle to the bier. 
Not mid the rude world’s harsh, unceasing din ; 
And not when earthly passions stir the soul, 
’Tis but, when all is calm, without, within, 
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That we are conscious of their blest control ; 
When sunset gleamings fade along the sky, 

And twilight shadows blend the day with night, 
When midnight stars are gazing from on high 

Down the dark vista of the solemn night, 
We feel that angels bend o’er us in ruth, 
And watch of our immortal life, the youth. 

C. C. L. 
Greene, New York, 1845. 





SONNET. 


DAWN. 


Fair is the breezy freshness of the dawn, 

Th’ orient sky is wreathed with clouds of rose, 

The frail, night-folding flowers their cups unclose, 
And the winged warblers wake, and the swift fawn 
Bounds through the woods and o’er the grassy lawn, 

And shakes, in glitt’ring showers, the dew that strows 

With gems the earth, where’er a grass blade grows : 
While over the Eastern rim, the god unshorn 

Uplifts his.head, and flings his golden hair 

Into the glad earth’s face, and makes her laugh ; 
The while, to breathe the morning's balmy air, 
And new-born flow’rets early incense quaff, 
Come then free mortals, who can break the chain, 
With which dull, leaden sleep benumbs the captive brain. 
Cc. C. L. 
Greene, New York, 1845. 





KAWANDA, THE MUTE. 


“‘ And love had wyped the sorrow from his eies.” 
Fairfax’s Aminta, 


It was the year 182—. Autumn had com- 
menced harvesting the foliage, and the winds sigh- 
ed as if at the melancholy nature of their mission 
over field and forest; for chestnut, and oak, and 
maple flang down their emerald garments on its 
approach, like uncalculating prodigals, regardless 
of the inclemencies of the coming winter. But 
even Autumn did its spiriting partially, and as 
though it were reluctant to mar so much of gene- 
ral beauty, for still along the margins of the Sa- 
vannah, and wide across the plains on the southern 
side of that noble river, the magnolia and the orange 
tree retained the freshness of primal summer, and 
the native Georgian as standing on the heights of 
Habersham, he gazed, in the light of the morn- 
ing’s sun, upon grove, and forest, and hamlet, and 
river, and the boundless blue above him, thought that 
to no land which he had yet seen, or read of, had 
nature been so prodigal of her treasures as to his 
own. So thought Hamilton Forbes, as he viewed 
from the southern terrace of his quiet homestead, 
the glades and spandrilled archways which opened 
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far away into the forest on either hand, the land- 
scape which stretched out before him its gorgeous 
hues far into Carolina, and the Flowery run which, 
leaping as it were from the bosom of the heights 
above his dwelling, wimpled and hummed along its 
torturous pathway, until it finally debouched into 
the Savannah. 

Descended of an ancestry which had rendered 
illustrious service to the cause of liberty in the 
war of the revolution, Hamilton Forbes, or, as he 
was sometimes called, the “ hermit of the heights,” 
might now be considered the sole survivor of his 
line. His elder and only brother had fallen, seve- 
ral years before, in a duel marked by circumstan- 
ces of singular barbarity, an event which hurried 
his broken-hearted mother to an early grave. He 
himself, about two years before the date of our 
narrative, had been summoned from Europe, whither 
he had gone to improve, by study and by travel, an 
intellect of no ordinary grade, to solace the remain- 
ing days of a father whose frame, naturally feeble, 
was fast sinking under the connected influence of 
family bereavement and waning fortune; but he 
arrived not in time to witness his father’s funeral. 
Nature had not blessed him with a sister, and at 
five-and-twenty, he found himself “in the world 
alone.” He might now, indeed, be called “ the 
last of his name,” if we except a paternal uncle; 
but the erratic disposition of the latter, coupled 
with his extraordinary craving for adventure and 
the long silence which prevailed respecting him, 
rendered it probable that he had found a grave be- 
neath some foreign sky. This opinion certainly 
obtained in the neighborhood of “ Forbes’ Hill,” 
and one person, who had intimately known Colo- 
nel Reginald Forbes in years gone by, affirmed in 
confidence to his friends, and with many an oath 
confirmatory, that but a short time before, and at 
“the witching hour of night,” he had seen the 
Colonel’s ghost, habited as when living, glide across 
his path and vanish into a gorge at the base of the 
Blue Ridge. He could not have been mistaken ; 
the night was clear as day; he was near enough 
to put his hand upon him, and as to its being a 
bond fide ghost, who would venture to make ques- 
tion? Hiram Sleeper was wide awake,—Hiram 
was atruth-telling man. Even Noah, the oldest 
and most faithful of the slaves who had passed into 
the possession of the present inheritor of Forbes’ 
Hill, threw his wife and Adam, the gardener, into 
fits of horror, by whispering, that “lass night wen 
de hosses make sich he noise, he saw, gwine by de 
stable door, de brack debble heself, and he have 
great big eyes like massa Curnel. So tall, taller 
nor popla tree, Gor Ormity !” 

Hamilton Forbes never entirely surrendered his 
belief to the general impression of his uncle’s de- 
mise, not that he had any ground to believe that 
he still existed; on the contrary, the evidence, 
without being positive, inclined the other way, but 





he clung to the conviction with that vague tenacity 
which the heart inspires in matters not wholly 
hopeless. Of the ghost stories he was ignorant. 
The few intimate acquaintances he possessed, were 
not likely to communicate such absurdities, had they 
even been made acquainted with them, and his ha- 
bitual reserve shut out from him the impertinent 
gossippings of the many. I have said that he was 
reserved. To superficial observers, and to the 
world in general, indeed, he appeared reserved, 
nay, even haughty and saturnine; but they under- 
stood him not. They mistook for the hard and 
unamiable quality of reserve, a quality far nobler 
and lovelier in its nature, the serene and unobtru- 
sive dignity which springs from native purity of 
mind. Of a retiring manner he certainly was, but 
it was a manner which arose directly from the sen- 
sitive structure of a nature frayed by early sor- 
row; and what appeared in him sombre or unso- 
cial, was but the reflex of those habitudes which 
ever cling to the deep and solitary student. With 
much of the gentleness of his mother’s disposition, 
he shared something of his father’s pride, but that 
quality of it only, which rendered to him baseness, 
in thought or action, impossible. Although his 
patrimony had descended to him shorn of its for- 
mer broad proportions, he found it all-sufficient for 
his wants. He was one of the few whose wisdom 
grows with their years, for as he had but few de- 
sires, he had wherewithal to be affluent. He was 
unambitious of public distinction. Contented with 
being useful in his own retired sphere, he believed 
with Horace, that one may live usefully to him- 
self and others without once attracting the popu- 
lar attention.* Popularity, he knew, was often 
* obtained without merit, and lost without a cause.” 
He loved his country with a patriot’s ardor; and, 
if necessary, would sacrifice all in her defence, but 
he travailed not for civic honors, for he saw how 
many were clamorous to press into the national 
service for a “consideration.” Had he tal- 
ents, there were manifold ways of applying them 
usefully without ostentation. It is true that no 
man “Jlighteth a candle and putteth it under a 
bushel,” but that is no reason why he should ¢hrust 
it under the general nose. In all public crises, 
merit, however it may have been antecedently 
eclipsed, will shine out with a native lustre, and 
they will be oftenest called to lead the multitude, 
who have been the most accustomed to survey it 
at a distance. Neither selfish nor discourteous, 
he took less thought of appearing happy, than of 
really being so. He was beloved by the few who 
had had the best opportunity of understanding him ; 
and in his favor was recorded that truest evidenve 
of intrinsic excellence, the affectionate regard of 
his own household. Exempted from all unmanly 
vassalage to the caprices of society, he enjoyed 


* Nee vixit male qui, natus moriensque, fefellit. 
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that rarest of luxuries, the privilege of spending 
his time in his own way. “So long now,” would 
he sometimes say to himself, “so long as I con- 
tinue to be no man’s rival for the prizes so gene- 
rally coveted by the world, so Jong shall I thus be 
tranquil, so long be happy !” 

Alas! for human calculation; alas! for thee, 
simple-hearted Hamilton. Did you fancy that such 
a treasure as Ella Talbot could be gained without 
arivalt Beware! There is a rent in the armor of 
your philosophy, and while through it the land- 
scape appears to you lovelier tinted, the minstrel- 
sy of the forest more sweetly witching, the earth 
beneath and the sky above you of blither and hap- 
pier aspect, the sadness of the past all hazed away 
and spiritualised, and the future rose-colored with 
blessed hope, through the same rent there is en- 
tering at this instant the venom of a spirit which 
will wring your soul with bitterness. You are in 
love. Your cuirass has been found to be not im- 
penetrable to the artillery of Cupid, who, weary of 
expending his ammunition on the tom-tits of so- 
ciety, showed, that with proper vantage, he could 
bring down an eagle too. You are in love, and, 
happy mortal, your love is returned. But in so 
much, you have abandoned your philosophy. You 
have yearned for one of the prizes so much sighed 
for by the world, and you have found arival. Be- 
ware! He is a dangerous rival. Little dreamed 
so Hamilton then, and as he thought it the hour 
for visiting Greendale, the residence of the lovely 
Ella, he mounted his blooded bay, which pranced 
and capered, then bounded away as if proud of the 
noble form and port of its rider. 


CHAPTER II. 





“Columns and domes, 
And gilded spires towering as Dives’ vanity.” 
Aiken’s Wealth. 


With its groves of citrons, and figs, and oranges; 
its shady walks by noon and quiet even; its per- 
fumed bowers and plashing fountains, Greendale 
was a charming spot ;—charming, too, for the fine 
society you were ever certain to meet there ; but 
above all, charming because Ella Talbot was there. 
Such was the case, at least, in the days I write of. 
The mansion, or architectural part of Greendale, 
had much about it that was really picturesque, more, 
however, that was queer. To assert what order 
had been introduced and what omitted in its erec- 
tion, would have been impossible. It was the pro- 
duct of a compromise between the tastes of Mr. 
Aarelius Talbot, the founder, and his ingenious 
wife; but as a whole, it would have mystified the 
fraternity of masons, free and accepted, from Ge- 
ber to Inigo Jones. ‘ Make it like that,” said Mr. 
Talbot to an eminent architect, when planning the 
erection of a mansion commensurable with his ex- 





tensive vanity and magnificent fortune,” only make 
it like that, and I will pay you forty thousand dol- 
lars the hour it is finished,” and he unfolded an old 
engraving as he spoke. 

“*Why, Mr. Talbot,” returned the astonished 
architect, “ this is a view of Constantinople ; and 
although it seems to occupy but a small extent 
here, you must know that it covers in reality a sur- 
face of several miles.” 

Mr. Talbot had a daring contempt of absurdity, 
and never blushed. 

“TT will not tell you, sir, that you are wrong,” 
he replied ; * but,” he proceeded with a solemn in- 
trepidity of manner, * it does not seem to my poor 
eyes, to be half as large as the engraving of the 
state-house there on the wall.” 

“ You forget, my dear,” said Mrs. Talbot, who 
took an active part in all matters pertaining to taste, 
“that according to the invariable laws of perspec- 
tive” — 

“Can't we then have some of these on it ?” per- 
sisted Mr. Talbot, regardless of his wife’s incipient 
disquisition .on “ the invariable Jaws of perspec- 
tive,” and nettled rather more than he affected, at 
having thus exposed himself to criticism, ‘“ can’t 
we have some of these on top of the building,— 
these, for instance,” and he pointed to some dozen 
eminences that shot up sharply into the sky above 
the great capital of Turkey. 

“Why, sir, those are minarets,” remonstrated 
the architect, with a half developed smile, which 
was very provoking. 

“ Well, sir ?” gruffly interrogated Mr. Talbot, as 
if no one had a right to suggest to him information 
on a point which was plain enough for every body, 
“Well, sir, don’t I see that? And who has a 
better right to minera/s than I, if I have to pay for 
them? I would like to know that,” and raising 
himself on the toes, he dropped verg emphatically 
on his heels. 

“‘ Why, sir,” responded the architect explanato- 
tily, ‘those minarets are the places where the mus- 
sulmen perform their religious devotions, and they 
would be unseemly things, I fancy, in connexion 
with any christian gentleman's house,” and his 
smile now degenerated into a palpable grin. 

‘* Take care how you joke, sir,” retorted Aure- 
lius, reddening and inwardly beginning to wish 
Constantinople, architect and all, at the devil. 
“Take care how you joke, sir, for I permit nei- 
ther musclemen, oystermen nor arky-tex to take 
liberties about my house,” and be paced the apart- 
ment in high dudgeon. Whereupon, Mrs. Talbot 
began to suggest to the now abashed architect, a 
labyrynth of directions, which would have puzzled 
an Ariadne. “ And then,” said she in conclusion, 
“those beautiful jets d’eaur, how graceful, how 
romantic they will look, two on each side of that 
sloping esplanade !” 

“Two of them!” shouted the astounded Am- 
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phytrion. “Two chateaux on each side of. 
what? I declare to heaven, Mrs. Talbot, you are 
the most unrationalest woman I ever heard of! 
Here you’ve been at me these ten years to build a 
chateau, as you call it, and now, that I have given 
my consent, you want two more on each side of 
you! Hadn’t I better build a city of Jerusalem 
and a tower of Babylon at once ?” 

“ Jets d’eaux, sir, Mrs. Talbot said, not cha- 
teaux,” insinuated the architeet. “ A jet d’eaux, 
sir, is merely an artificial fountain, a picturesque 
sort of way of making the water rise and fall.” 

“Ah! a pump; now I understand, but why not 
talk plain English at once *” 

“A pemp! Mr. Talbot,” exclaimed the female 
part of him with unutterable disgust, “a pump! 
No, sir, but something redeemed from the vulgari- 
ty of having mere utility for its object ;” and she 
preceeded to explain, not so much for the benefit 
of her husband, as to impress the architect with an 
idea of her refined intellectuality, the jets d’eaux 
in general, in a style which was highly impressive. 

“0, very well, very well then ; I don’t object to 
them. I’m not serofulous about trifles.” 

“ Scrupulous, my dear, is the word,” said Mrs. 
Talbot in an under tone, now somewhat softened, 
on finding that things would be nearly as she re- 
quired them before all was over. 

“ But,” again ventured Mr. Talbot, looking wist- 
fully on the engraving of Constantinople, “ I'll 
leave it to yourself, sir, if that wouldn’t look beau- 


tiful on any building ;—that thing like a cut glass 
decanter, with a long stopple in it.” 


“That is the seraglio,” sir, modestly insinuated 
the architect. 


“Well, sir, I don’t see why I should’nt have one 


too, if I want it. I gave up the point just now 
about them water-squirts, and I think I ought to be 
indulged in return.” 

Mrs. Talbot put on a very odd expression of 
countenance, but remained silent. 

“The seraglio,” ventured the architect again, 
whose explanations and objections now began to be 
considered by Mr. Talbot as advanced for the es- 
pecial purpose of blasting all his visions of “ cloud 
capp’d towers,” “ is the place in which the grand 
Turk keeps his wives, and I am certain Mr. Tal- 
bot cannot be serious in any allusion he makes 
about having a harem.” 

“A harem!” savagely echoed Talbot, who, al- 
though he knew not the meaning of the word “ se- 
raglio,” entertained a very aggravated conception of 
the interpretation annexed to the more familiar “‘ ha- 
rem.” “A harem! sir. Sir, you are impertinent, 
highly impertinent, sir, and vulgar! Get out of 
my house, sir! out, sir!” and he was hoarse with 
passion. ‘A harem, indeed !” he muttered to him- 
self, after the unceremonious dismissal of the ar- 
chitect. “ God forbid! one wife’s enough for any 
‘one ; but the grinning, impertinent jackanapes ! just 





as if I couldn’t have one thing on top of the house, 
without the other inside.” 

A less captious and unmalleable architect having 
been called in, the plan of the building was finally 
arranged. The wife gained a column here, the 
husband a pinnacle there, while the builder was 
frequently obliged to surrender his opinion to the 
one and the other, and, for peace sake, oftentimes 
substitute absurdity for good taste. The chateau, 
as Mrs. Talbot would call it, was, at length, finished, 
and to a person, not unimaginative, and standing at 
a particular point, it looked like a collection of bag- 
pipes, with drones and chanters inverted, as seen 
from a distance, and through a solar microscope. 

Mr. Aurelius Talbot had been a remarkably fine 
looking man, but he continued all his life to be a 
remarkably ignorant one. Swift, I think it is, who 
says that in the career of a man of bright endow- 
ments and that of a dullard, there is perceptible, 
the same difference which is known to exist be- 
tween a keen-edged paper knife and a dull one ; the 
former, unless great caution be observed, will be 
certain to go crooked, while the latter will deviate 
neither to the right nor the left, but go straight- 
forward to the end. While the reader may find 
some amusement in applying this simile in his own 
vicinity, it may aid him in the application to inform 
him, that Mr. Talbot, in spite of his general igno- 
rance, had succeeded in amassing a splendid for- 
tune. Before the age of three-and-thirty, he had, 
by a series of prosperous commercial adventures, 
become the wealthiest man in Georgia; and deem- 
ing it better to establish himself at once, and se- 
cure all the legitimate titles to respect, he wooed 
and won a member of a decaying aristocratic family 
in Carolina :—a Lydia Languish sort of beauty, 
who was a great novel reader, was fastidiously ex- 
clusive in manner and disposition, and who exhib- 
ited, on all suitable occasions, a very laudable con- 
tempt for the plebeian origin and ignorance of her 
husband. After vibrating, however, for several 
years, between the dove and the wasp, she finally 
lapsed into quiet insipidity, leaving to Mr. Aurelius 
Talbot the inestimable privilege of dislocating the 
“king’s English” unmolested. With more tact, 
Mr. Talbot might have made some figure in the 
world, but he knew not how to carry his fortune 
discreetly. He would have been a very respecta- 
ble man had he not pretended to be a very wise 
one. His ambition, as expressed to the architect, 
of having one thing on the top of his house, with- 
out the other and correspondent article within,—of 
having the exterior semblance without the interior 
and sensible worth,—was a key to his whole char- 
acter. Arrogant and ostentatious, he abounded in 
that funniest of all infirmities, pride of purse. His 
great wealth, he imagined too, if it did not really 
inspire him with a plenitude of accomplishments, 
should at least give him credit for such with the 
every day world; and having some vague con- 
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ception of the value which many attach to being 
what he termed “a smart man,” he was ever dis- 
playing, in season and out of season, mostly the 
latter, his “‘ best assortment” of intellectual tinsel 
and pasteboard, and for the same reason that we 
sometimes see injudicious gentlemen make show of 
hospitality, of needless ornaments and fine raiment, 
in the vain attempt to hide from the world the pov- 
erty which gnaws their hearts. 

Mr. Talbot was the happy father of two chil- 
dren, a son and daughter, and in the pains which 
he caused to be expended on their education, might 
be found much to atone for the deficiency of his 
own. With what success his paternal aspirations 
had been crowned in the person of his son, will 
appear on acquaintance with that gentleman; but, 
sweet Ella Talboi! how shall I attempt to deseribe 
thee ? how unlike those of thy own lineage—un- 
Lke all of thy own sex whom I saw before thee, 
or since have seen! Others there may have been 
as fair to look upon, yet let me delight to doubt even 
this: but in loveliness of soul, as seen and felt in 
your every action ; in cheerful dignity of manner so 
full of grace and gentleness; in the sweet, low voice 
which set to softest music every syllable it uttered, 
and gave out thoughts as pure as ever passed 
through the rosy portals of an angel’s speech, I 
may not look upon thy like again. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“ When villainy is in credit, honesty is out of countenance.” 
Old Saying. 
“Now will you hear him a devilish tale unfold.” 
Beaumont. 


The hour which witnessed the departure of Ham- 
ilton Forbes from his highland home, for the ho- 
lier climate of Ella’s eyes, was fraught with unde- 
veloped interests. Plotting heads were in confer- 
ence at Greendale house, and a drama was quietly 
evolving, which, in its progress, was to scourge the 
innocent, but the catastrophe of which was des- 
tined to confound and overwhelm the plotter. 

Seated on a rude bench within the shade of a 
bowery catawba, were two persons engaged in 
earnest conversation. The elder of the two might 
have seen fifty winters, or upward, yet was he hale 
looking, florid and burly, and of a duly aldermanie 
rotundity ; while the occasionally protruded under 
lip, the ** backing and filling” of his cheeks during 
the momentary pauses in the dialogue, and the 
semi-dignified, semi-ferocious aspect he assumed 
from time to time, as he leaned back against the 
tree and listened to his companion, showed he was 
not a man whose interests were to be prejudiced 
with impunity. This was Mr. Aurelius Talbot. 
His companion might have been about five-and- 


have measured six feet two or three inches in 
height. His apparel was costly and fashioned ac- 
cording to the latest mode; yet could it neither 
conceal nor set off to advantage, the natural inel- 
egance of his form. His hands were very large 
and red, and covered along the backs with reddish 
colored hair and freckles. His feet were ill-formed 
and cumbrous, and seemed inconveniently onerous 
for the too spindling machinery of his legs, and 
when the whole body was in motion, he looked 
haunchless and dislocated. About the head, a 
member on which the friseur that morning had 
expended considerable pains, there was nothing re- 
markable, except the forehead, which was “ villain- 
ously low.” His eye was small and black, at times 
soft as a dewberry, anon fierce and flashing ; the 
nose was short and straight; the mouth not un- 
pleasant in its expression, while the under jaw, 
which was folding and massive, was overlaid with 
whiskers, fierce as a pandour’s and of unmitigated 
redness. His voice, however, was his great pe- 
culiarity, for it was calm, and suasive, and soft as 
a snow flake. This gentleman’s name was Stimp- 
son, or Captain Stimpson, the military title having 
been earned in the revolutionary battles of South 
America, whence he had returned a few years before, 
rich in honors and in countlessdollars. He held inhis 
hand a newspaper, printed as he represented in the 
Spanish language, and published about a year pre- 
vious, at Havana. From this he had just transla- 
ted, or had affected to translate, an article of start- 
ling intelligence. Although the event of which it 
treated, was represented as having occurred so 
long a time before, yet were the tidings respecting 
it, on that account, not the less seasonable to Mr. 
Talbot,—less conservative of hishonor. It was not 
too late yet, and it was, indeed, a providential rev- 
elation,—one which rendered him Captain Stimp- 
son’s friend for ever! 

“1 hope you will properly appreciate my con- 
duct in this delicate matter,” observed the Captain. 

“ By all means, Captain Stimpson: you have 
acted a friendly part by me, and J shall never for- 
get it; but why did you not mention this to me 
before ?” 

‘Mr. Talbot, I have ever felt a strong disincli- 
nation to interfere in other people’s affairs, and you 
know with what reluctance I made the communi- 
cation to you even now, and before it might be too 
late for your future peace and honor. The com- 
munication has been delivered, too, after repeated 
assurances on your part, that my name should never 
be mentioned, directly or indirectly, in connexion 
with the matter. Am I not soto understand you ?” 
perceiving that the old gentleman somewhat hesi- 
tated. 

“ You are perfectly safe, Captain Stimpson ; per- 
fectly safe, sir.” 

“You are aware, too, that I can have no possi- 
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you and your amiable family,” again observed the 
Captain, with deep semblance of sincerity. 

** Even so,” was the reply. 

“If 1 had been Mr. Forbes’ rival for your daugh- 
ter’s hand,” artfully continued the Captain, avail- 
ing himself of the negative homage he usually ten- 
dered to Ella Talbot in public, to prove to her fa- 
ther on the present occasion, the entire disinterest- 
edness of his friendship, concealing the fact, that 
he had long and earnestly, though ansuccessfully, 
striven to win her affections in private,—‘ had I 
been,” and he spoke the words slowly, but with 
seeming carelessness, ‘the rival of Mr. Forbes 
for your daughter’s hand” — 

“My daughter can never do better, sir,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Talbot at the right place,—‘“I know no 
man whom I would prefer for a son-in-law to Cap- 
tain Stimpson.” 

“You do me much honor, Mr. Talbot,” mod- 
estly returned the Captain, now internally exult- 
ing that he had secured all that was necessary toa 
successful prosecution of his suit, viz: the influ- 
ence of the father. ‘“ And,” continued he, “if I 
should think of marrying—I—I really esteem, nay, 
very much admire Miss Talbot; but as her affec- 
tions are, doubtless, already engrossed by this gen- 
tleman”— 

“Pooh! pooh! gentleman! A pirate, you mean.” 

“ Ah! he is not a pirate, Mr. Talbot,” responded 
the Captain, in a tone of tender reproof. 

“ Very true, very true,” said the old man, and 
bending low his head for a moment, memories of 
the past came over him, when Hamilton was his 
darling, his “‘ white-headed boy.” 

“But we all know,” remarked Stimpson, who 
feared he might have gone too far in exculpation 
of his rival, ‘* how prone the world will be to as- 
sociate the crimes and the disgraceful death of the 
uncle wth every mention of the nephew’s name.” 

“You are right, and by the L—d !—what do you 
start at?” on seeing his friend turn suddenly round 
and grow pale. 

“Nothing: I merely fancied I heard a noise be- 
hind us.” 

“ There will be neither hangmen nor pirates 
connected with my family, as long as my name is 
Aurelius Talbot !” and he smote the bench emphat- 
ically with his hand. 

“TI must say,” returned Stimpson after a pause, 
and with an air of vast concern, “ that it would be 
an unpleasant circumstance for reflection in con- 
nexion with a family of so high standing and hon- 
orable name as your own.” 

* Most monstrous and categorical! Don’t men- 
tion it. But are you quite sure,” he continued, 
after a pause, “that there is no mistake in this 
matter ¢” 

‘‘ None whatever, sir; he was hanged for piracy 
—let me see—” and he affected to look for the date, 
**about fourteen months ago, and the age, name 
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and personal description, precisely correspond with 
those of Reginald Forbes, for 1 knew him well.” 

“ So did 1, so did 1; and he was always a dare 
devil limb of Satan. But what name is that he 
gave himself, you say ?” 

“Forbeso, for that, you see, is Spanish for 
Forbes.” 

“* And where was the scoundrel hanged ?” 

“Tn Havana. There it is, you observe, in black 
and white ;” and he held up the paper before Tal- 
bot’s face, when the latter, who, though ignorant 
of the language in which the paper was printed, 
affected perfectly to understand it, observed, after 
gravely shaking his head, “ the things that are visi- 
ble are visible, and the things that are not visible 
are unvisible. Is it not so, Captain Stimpson ?” 

“* Never was there uttered an observation more 
profound; and now, I am very much concerned for 
this young man’s prospects in life. His fortunes, 
I believe, are impaired, and it would have been a 
fortunate circumstance for him, had he succeeded 
in becoming your son-in-law.” 

This was a master-stroke of Stimpson, for by 
thus covertly imputing to Hamilton sordid consid- 
erations in soliciting the hand of the lady, he gave 
him a death blow in the estimation of Mr. Talbot. 

“QO, yes! yes!” passionately exclaimed the lat- 
ter, “he would grow rich at my expense,—he 
would play the pirate on me! Ah!-ha! I have 
him now, the smooth-faced piccaroon! His proud 
father used to roll by me in his carriage, and look 
down on me with contempt, because I had to work 
and sweat for my money ; but the times are changed, 
Captain Stimpson; the times are changed. Your 
father was a poor man, but he was honest. Give 
me your hand, Captain; you have done me friendly 
service, and now, let us go to the house, for I want 
to see my daughter,” and they arose from the bench. 

“ Damnation !” fiercely exclaimed Stimpson, as 
rounding the catawba, beneath which they had been 
seated, he saw a figure, moccasined, wrapped ina 
cloak of dark colored duffil, and in a large, slouch- 
ing sombrero, garnished with feathers, striding rap- 
idly away in a direction opposite to where they 
stood, but in such a line, relatively to the catawba, 
as made it manifest to Stimpson, that the uncouth 
looking figure had been playing the eaves-dropper. 
“ That hound of hell has been about me again, and 
must have heard us. I was not mistaken in the 
noise behind the tree, it seems,” rapidly uttered 
Stimpson. 

“ Tut, tut! that is poor ‘ Kawanda, the Mute :’ 
he is dumb as an oyster.” 

“ So they say, but why does he dog my foot- 
steps? Why is hehere now? If he has atongue 
in his head, I shall make him use it, by h n!” 
and he hurried away in pursuit of the Indian. 
“ Stand, sirrah! ho! halt I tell you, or I fire on 
you!” Bat the Indian stood not, but moved rap- 
idly and steadily onward, apparently unconscious 
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of the challenge to stand, until his pursuer had 
come within about fourteen paces of him, when, 
wheeling séddenly round and displaying a bow, and, 
quick as lightning, an arrow, which, drawing fully 
to the head, he levelled it directly at Stimpson’s 
breast. There was something strikingly magnifi- 
cent in the attitude of Kawanda,—his frame, small 
but muscular, resting on the left leg, which was 
advanced, the right being slightly bent and poised 
on the ball of the toe; in the head, thrown slightly 
back in defiance, the thin nostril dilating with rage, 
the dark scow] of the depressed and corrugated 
brow, the ferocious squint of the large, orbicular 
eyes which left little else of them visible but the 
whites, in the spiteful and determined compression 
of the lips,—all being still more aggravated in ex- 
pression by the red and blue war-paint of the Cher- 
okee. ‘The Captain did not attempt any nearer 
approach, but after gazing nearly a minute, in won- 
der and dismay, on the formidable apparition, pock- 
eted his firearm and returned, muttering and crest- 
fallen, to where Mr. Talbot was standing. 

** Egad! the old Mate is not to be trifled with,” 
said Talbot to his discomfitted friend, when the In- 
dian had disappeared. 

“It is very strange,” musingly returned Stimp- 
son. “It is impossible he can be deaf, as people 
say.” 

“* Deaf asa church-yard, I am certain; for many 
a night has he lodged about Greendale.” 

“I too have often seen him prowling about my 
place, but while he haunts, he seems to avoid me. 
I never witnessed a countenance so infernal. It 
is impossible he can be deaf; he must certainly 
have heard me threaten to shoot him, else, why 
should be have levelled his bow at met Isn’t that 
odd ?” 

“ Not at all; for if he be deaf and dumb, it is no 
reason he should be blind too; for as I observed, 
he took to his bow only on seeing your pistol. 
But who is that riding slowly along the read yon- 
der by the poplars! He seems heading in this di- 
rection.” 

“That is Mr. Forbes’ bay, as I take it, and him- 
self too,” anxiously responded Stimpson. 

** So, so,” thoughtfully returned the old man. 
* His visits to Greendale after this, will be ‘like an- 
gels’ visits, few and far between,’” and they ap- 
proached the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 





“O my conscience, 
Whoso’ did this deed shall smart for it.” 
Shirley. 


East of Greendale house, at the extremity of 
the lawn, and in an arbor, whose overarching can- 


Talbot, a “* Dian in her bower.” Her attitude, as 
she leaned against the trellised wall work of the 
arbor, was that of pensiveness; the head, small 
and moulded beautifully as Hebe’s, inclined gently 
forward, while the lips, which were slightly parted, 
and the eyes, large, deep and lustrous, but now 
abstracted from all the visible objects of the world, 
gave evidence of that delicious reverie inspired by 
the heart when thrilled by the first ecstatic touch 
of love,—of that total abandonment of the soul to 
a world of joy unfelt before—of bliss elysian, in- 
definable happiness, calm and “ sweet as opening 
dreams of promised heaven.” By her side was a 
fawn, the graceful offering of Hamilton Forbes, 
resting on her sraall white hand its tiny muzzle, 
and mingling with the chesnut tresses which fell 
in rich profusion from her neck, the jetty fringes 
of its eyes—eyes, dark and beautiful as her own, 
which looked up into hers, trustingly, and as if as- 
sured by its instinct, that however fell and unpity- 
ing to its kind was the nature of man, in general, 
from her, at least, it could experience nothing but 
mercy and tenderness and love. That spot, too, 
was to her a sacred one—the altar-ground whereon, 
but a few days before, had been pledged to her the 
treasure of unvarying love. From dreamings so 
delicious, however, she was now disturbed by the 
noise of approaching footsteps, and on looking up, 
she beheld her father. She arose and advanced to 
meet him, the fawn continuing by her side. 


“OQ, pa!” she exclaimed, stooping to caress her 
graceful protegé, “‘ what a beautiful creature it is, 
and so grateful too for my little attentions to it; it 
has already become quite attached to me, you per- 
ceive,” and she patted its head with renewed affec- 
tion. But the gentle Ella’s demonstrations of kind- 
ness to the poor fawn were destined to be fatal to 
it; for the vulgar-tempered man, already in arms 
against Hamilton Forbes, became ungovernable 
now on discovering the undisguised interest ex- 
hibited by his daughter toward what he considered 
a worthless object, presented by a most dangerous 
and designing personage ; and with a deep execra- 
tion, accompanied by a furious kick, he laid pros- 
trate the animal in the agonies of death. Poor 
Ella, no less shocked at the fate of her little favo- 
rite than at the wanton barbarity which caused it, 
uttered a faint cry, and sinking down beside the 
fawn, began to minister to it in such manner as 
might best revive it; but it was of no avail. The 
fawn was dead. 


“*O, you have killed it! How did it merit,—-how 
have I deserved such cruelty from you?” as with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, she looked up 
reproachfully into the face of her father, who now 
stood crest fallen before the proof of his doughty 
conduct. 





opy of interwoven foliage attempered to genial 
coolness the heats of the meridian hour, sate Ella 


*“ Come, come Filla,” said he at last and coax- 
ingly, “‘ get up from there and come to the house ; 
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T’ll tell the cause of this, but I really did not intend 
to kill the thing.” 

The daughter seemed not to hear him, but kept 
her eyes fixed on the little victim. 

** D—n the beast !” said he at last in a low voice, 
and with much perplexity of manner to Captain 
Stimpson, who had been witnessing the scene from 
the beginning, and who had now ventured to come 
up. 
“O, come now, Miss Talbot !” soothingly began 
the military gentleman, “this is really too bad ; 
be persuaded by your father and goup to the house,” 
and he glanced anxiously toward the main gateway 
in expectation, probably, of seeing Hamilton, who, 
however, had not yet made his appearance. “1 
am sure,” continued he in still more honied accents, 
“Miss Talbot’s tears are far tod precious to waste 
on trifles so worthless,” and stooping down, he 
caught her arm for the purpose of raising her up. 
But he anderstood not the nature nor the spirit of 
the lady ; and in attempting to depreciate, at such 
a time too, the gift of a lover,—a gift which had 
been treated with brutality so unmerited, he buat 
betrayed his want of discrimination and the native 
indelicacy of his mind. Disengaging her arm, she 
rose to her feet, and—for her eyes were tearless 
now—bending on him such a look of offended dig- 
nity as might have withered him, moved away in 
the direction of the house. Her father and Stimp- 
son followed at some distance, silent and embar- 
rassed, when the former turned off in the direction 
of the stables, while the Captain hastened forward 
to propitiate the lady. He overtook her just as 
she had reached the eastern portico, and com- 
menced a series of apologetic phrases, which met 
with no response by either word or look, but rather 
served to accelerate her progress toward her own 
apartments. He persisted, however, in accompa- 
nying her as far as the outer, when wheeling round 
with a deep sense of mortified vanity, he saw Ham- 
ilton riding up through the gateway. ‘ Here he 
comes,”’ mattered he to himself, ‘I have laid a 
train to-day that will blow him skyward. He 
dreams but little of what I have done either now 
or heretofore. If this works not fitly to my pur- 
pose, there is but one other alternative remaining. 
Tis but another hazard of the die, and J am already 
so far stained with ‘that returning were as 
tedious as going o'er.’ ” 

Hamilton, on nearing the house, felt some sur- 
prise that none of the servants attendant on the 
stables approached, as usual, to take charge of his 
horse, but they only acted in conformity with orders 
just given them by their master. So, after looking 
fruitlessly round him for a moment, and not choos- 
ing to ride into the stable-yard, he crossed over to 
a shady part of the lawn and fastened the bridle- 
reins to the bough of a tree. 

** This looks like negligence,” thought he, as he 
turned his steps houseward. It occurred to him 





too, at the moment, but faintly, however, that of both 
father and mother, either of whom might have seen 
him approach, neither tarried his coming nor seem- 
ed cognizant of his presence. He saw Ella, after 
her father had quitted her, move toward and enter 
the house, escorted thither by Captain Stimpson, 
but of all this he thought nothing ; he had but little 
vanity, and he was too manly to take offence at 
shadows. But what is this? The fawn, his gift to 
Ella, and one she prized so much—dead ? Who did 
thist There was foul play somewhere! With a 
flushed cheek and flashing eye, he looked up and 
saw, it might be fancy, but he thought—nay, now 
was certain he saw Stimpson smile and chuckle 
malignantly at him from the portico. He never 
liked Stimpson, yet could he assign no reason for 
that dislike. More than ever did he dislike him 
now, and for the peculiar character of that smile. 
He looked again, more narrowly, sternly than be- 
fore; then steadily striding forward, his eye fixed 
unwinkingly the while at Stimpson, he halted within 
three feet of the latter. To a salutation which 
the Captain intended should be deeply courteous 
and calculated to disarm Hamilton of the displea- 
sure so visible in his eye and manner, he knew not 
why, for as yet, he had cautiously, he imagined, 
avoided giving Forbes any ostensible cause of of- 
fence,--there was no return. Hamilton continued 
regarding him steadily for several seconds in si- 
lence, and then passing onward, he entered the 
house. Of a female servant whom he met in the 
passage, he inquired the whereabouts of Miss Tal- 
bot, and how she was, and on being informed that 
she had gone to her chamber some minutes before 
and that she appeared to be usually well, he pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room. ‘This apartment he 
found empty, and having rung for a servant, drew 
out a card, which, after writing something at the 
bottom of it with a pencil, he requested should be 
immediately handed to Miss Talbot. Directly, 
however, after the servant had disappeared on her 
errand, he heard high words on the staircase, in 
which the epithets cut throat, pirate and hangman, 
were unpleasantly audible, concluding with, * Get 
out of my sight, you audacious cantrip, and dare 
not to carry any more messages to my daughter 
from such piratical catamarrans!” whereupon, Mr. 
Talbot, for it was he, tore the card into fragments 
and descended the stairs. 

Hamilton was astounded. He hastened from 
the drawing-room and encountered the infuriate 
man in the corridor. The one gazed in curious 
wonder, while the other, paling and reddening by 
turns,—every vestige of former friendship blotted 
from his heart,—glared in savage anger. 

* Why do you frown on me in this manner, and 
what is the meaning of the language I this moment 
listened to on the stairs?” demanded Hamilton 
with as much composure as he could command on 
the occasion. 
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“ You and I, sir, are two!” wrathfully exploded 
Talbot in return. ‘ For the future, sir, we must 
be enemies——-deadly anniversaries; and you couldn’t 
have my daughter, sir, if you had all the wealth of 
the Ortolan (Ottoman?) Empire!" and he rushed 
from the house, leaving his innocent “ anniver- 
sary” in deeper darkness than ever. 

“ Mr. Talbot!” said Hamilton, deeply agitated, 
and following the enraged gentleman out on the 
lawn. ‘I conjure you to favor me with an expla- 
nation of this conduct. Nay, go not away from 
me in this manner; I insist on an explanation— 
stand, | command you!” he said aloud on seeing 
Talbot hastily departing without the required ex- 
planation of his extraordinary demeanor. 

“Command me!” roared the Farnesian Her- 
cules, wheeling round on his pursuer. ‘* Command 
me to stand! Robber and pirate like !”—but just at 
this moment was heard a shriek, loud and piercing, 
from one of the upper windows facing the lawn 
and opposite to where Talbot aud Forbes were now 
standing in silence, both, especially the latter, 
aghast and rooted to the spot. The one and the 
other, however, conjectured, after an instant, and 
correctly, that the ery proceeded from Ella; for 
she had witnessed, from one of the windows of her 
chamber, the angry, and to her unaccountable, an- 
tagonism of her father and lover. Mr. Talbot 
strode off sullenly and silently, leaving Hamilton 
painfully agitated and bewildered. He continued 
for some time to gaze in the direction of the win- 
dows, but failed to obtain a glimpse of Ella—of 
any one. He looked round him; her father was 
gone. What was he to do—whom to consult for a 
solution of this horrible mystery ? Even Stimpson 
had disappeared. Should he make another effort 
to see Ella? But why was an effort necessary ? 
Why had she not presented herself as usual? Had 
she too become influenced by the infernal necro- 
mancy which, in the small cycle of four-and-twenty 
hours, had transmuted smiles of friendship and 
tones of welcome into looks of anger and words 
of menace? O, impossible thought! yet why seem- 
ed she to avoid him? what meant her father’s de- 
nuneiation—his stunning prohibition? For several 
minutes he was lost in thought, then turning away 
with sadness and heaviness of heart, to where his 
horse was standing, he mounted him and rode si- 
lently away. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ He haunts us like a ghost,— 
When least expected, he’s apparent most.” 
Flatman. 


“« Surely this nan hath some touch of pity in him to re- 
deem him from such marked contempt.” 


Bellue’s Travels. 


ing fancy delighted to shape, would, ere the noon 
had passed, tumble into ruins so hideous. Yet 
is such not an illustration of life? The hopes 
which, in the morning of existence, lure us from 
peace and contentment and security, into the arena 
of life, treacherously abandon us ere the noon of 
our manhood, and leave us, single handed, to cope 
with the rade realities of the world. But in our 
inability to penetrate the mist of the future, is 
doubtless manifested the wisdom of a Providence; 
for were we cunning to interpret the book of fate, 
would not life be insupportable to us under the ter- 
rible revelations of its every page? And which 
of us, with Henry the Fourth, would not exclaim, 


“O, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth,—viewing our progress thorough,— 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book and sit him down and die.” 


Hamilton had passed through the town of A ’ 
which lies between Greendale and Forbes’ hiil, and 
was slowly ascending the by road which wound 
round the eminence north of the town aforemen- 
tioned, when his attention became arrested by some 
object dangling from the topmost pannel of a gate 
which closed upon the road before him. On near- 
ing it, he discovered it to be something in the form 
of a letter, and depending by a string from an ar- 
row, which had evidently been shot into the panel. 
He dismounted, turned up the letter, and found, to 
his surprise, that it was addressed tohimself. He 
disengaged it from the arrow, opened it, and was 
soon absorbed in its contents. These were mani- 
festly of a startling nature, as indicated by his 
countenance, the expression of which, while he 
perused, was successively that of surprise and in- 
dignation. The communication was anonymous, 
if I can except the indefinite word “ Inconnue,” 
which had been affixed to the bottom. He exam- 
ined the arrow, but.found on it no mark whereby 
to identify his mysterious friend. _ He closely ex- 
amined the hand-writing, and for a similar purpose, 
but he was equally at fault. ‘He was puzzled, con- 
founded. ‘“ Beware of Stimpson !” quoting aloud 
such portions of the communication as most forci- 
bly impressed him, and commenting on them as he 
went. ‘ He is your deadly enemy—is your rival 
in love.” ‘ Ha! the first is often consequent on 
the latter. Insidious miscreant!’ “ A dangerous 
plot is contriving for your destruction.” ‘ Great 
God! and for what fault or crime of mine com- 
mitted?’ and he looked back in review on a most 
blameless life. ‘* Be steady,—commit not yourself 
by any act of rashness—is a most unprincipled vil- 
lain—a self-convicted assassin.” ‘Ha! say you 
so, indeed ! How—where—when?’ “ His ill-got- 
ten fortune—in due time will recoil on himself—— 
will be hoist by his own petard—has poisoned Tal- 








_ Little did Hamilton dream that morning, that the 
fairy, palaces of future happiness which his glow- 
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bot’s mind against you.” ‘ So, so, the silken arch- 
devil!’ and the scene of the preceding hour passed 
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vividly before him. ‘ Be circumspect, and all will | Kawanda continued regarding him as long as he 


yet be well.” 


‘ That’s some comfort then,’ sighed | was within sight, when crossing the fence for the 


Hamilton, ‘but would to heaven I were through bow and quiver which he had thrown there half 
the whole of this horrible mystery!’ and opening an hour before, he picked them up; then turning 


the gate, he remounted his horse, and was once 
more in motion for the ‘* Heights.” 

He had not, however, proceeded more than two 
hundred yards from the gate already mentioned, 
when his horse, by suddenly pricking up his ears 
and arching his crest, gave evidence of being fright- 
ened by some object in advance. Hamilton look- 


ed, and not discovering any thing to cause this) 


alarm, gently encouraged him forward, when, a 
few yards ahead and at an angle formed by a sudden 
bend in the road, he perceived something like a 
feather which waved and nodded in the breeze. 
He road up to the spot and saw, seated on the 
stump of an oak, and now raising his head from 
an attitude as of deep meditation, a figure sur- 
mounted by a hat, faded, but plumed and of capa- 
cious rim, and robed in a dark-colored caftan, fas- 
tened at the breast by a silver bodkin. It was 
Kawanda, the Mute. The bow and the quiver 
with which he had been accoutred in the morning, 
had been laid aside. He rose easily and grace- 
fully to his feet, and stood full in the pathway be- 
fure Hamilton. The latter reined up his horse, 
partly from curiosity, and partly, indeed, because, 
as the road was very narrow at that particular 
point, he could not well do otherwise without jost- 
ling the harmless Indian, of whose eccentricities 
many amusing anecdotes were rife in the neigh- 
borhood. Hamilton thought, for hitherto he had 
not had so favorable an opportunity of scanning the 
person and countenance of the Mate, that there 
was something graceful and commanding about him 
in spite of the fantastic drapery wherein he was 
attired,—something noble in the carriage of the 
head, the structure of the features,—a generous 
fire in those large, dark eyes, which turned upon 
his own with so searching an interest, (for, what 
is remarkable, Kawanda did not squint as in the 
morning,) and he said aloud, and as if to himself, 
“* poor fellow! he, too, may have had trouble in his 
time, but he could plead no claim to the sympathy 
of his fellows, for he wanted a tongue to voice his 
sorrows. With a heart, too, that might be warm 
in friendship and grateful for kindness, he is lone 
and neglected, and he roams among a people who 
had rather hurt than help him. Doubtless, too, he 
seeks from me the assistance he is unable to ask 
for,” and he flung a handful of silver at the feet 
of the Indian. The latter did not, even for an in- 
stant, notice this act of Hamilton, but continued 
for several seconds after to gaze on the fine coun- 
tenance and person of his benefactor ; then retreat- 
ing a single step out of the horse’s path, he bowed, 
and with a wave of the hand as commanding as an 
emperor’s, signaled the horseman on his way. 
Hamilton smiled good humoredly and passed on. 


| 








down the road as far as the gate, he took up the 
arrow to which the letter had been affixed, and re- 
placing it in the quiver, planged into the depths of 
the forest. 

But turn we for a moment to Greendale. ~The 
shriek which proceeded from the chamber of Ella, 
when that young lady overheard the angry voices 
of her father and Hamilton Forbes, and saw them, 
as she fancied, proceeding to hostile collision, at- 
tracted to her apartment her waiting maid, and 
shortly after Mrs. Talbot, her eyes still moistened 
with the tears of which the latest romance had 
been beguiling her. 

** What ails my love ?” pathetically enquired the 
mother. ‘ You seem languid and interestingly 
pale, as Abellina is described in this charming book 
I am reading, when, from the castle tower, she be- 
held her beloved Theodore advance to encounter 
the raging wild boar.” 

“T declare, mum, she’s nearly dead,” said the 
maid, fur she found Ella in a swoon upon entering 
her chamber. 

** Dead!” echoed the matron, recalled by the 
word from the distresses of Abellina to those of 
her daughter, whose distress, by the by, was anal- 
agous in its cause to Abellina’s, with the excep- 
tion, that the raging animal who menaced destruc- 
tion to Ella’s lover, happened to be the romance- 
loving lady’s own husband. ‘“ Ella, child, what is 
the cause of this? Look up, love, and tell me,” 
and she sat down by the sofa on which her daugh- 
ter reclined. 

Ella, who had now partially recovered, opened 
her eyes, which wandered for a moment vacantly 
round the apartment; presently, however, she closed 
them again, and pressing her hand to her forehead, 
seemed to be collecting her wandering faculties. 
After a few seconds she felt enabled to sit upright, 
when, gazing wildly from her mother to her maid : 
“Where is pa—where is Mr. Forbes!” she ex- 
claimed almost frantically, then burying her face in 
her mother’s lap, gave way to a flood of tears. 

‘*What is the meaning of thist Why do you 
not speak, girl,—what ails my child?” as she 
clasped her arms around her daughter, who trem- 
bled and fluttered like a wounded dove. 

“ Deed an deed, I doesn’t know, mum!” replied 
poor Phebe who, sobbed and blubbered in unfeigned 
distress ; but just at that moment entered Mr. Tal- 
bot himself. 

** What ails my darling ?” enquired the mother, 
as soon as her husband appeared. But Mr Talbot 
made no reply. He looked at his daughter for a 
moment, and his heart smote him rebukingly. He 
thought of the affair of the fawn, and he felt mor- 
tified. Brief reflection, too, convinced him of having 
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been too greatly abrupt in his interview with Ham- 
ilton. Even if the uncle had, as he believed, been 
executed for piracy, he was sensible that nothing 
eould be alleged against the purity of the nephew’s 
character; and if, on account of the disgraceful 
termination of that uncle’s career, he objected to 
having any connexion formed between the nephew 
and himself, he was now sensible that it would have 
been more consistent with his own personal dig- 
nity,—with the friendship which subsisted but yes- 
terday between Hamilton and himself, to have com- 
municated his objection to the projected alliance in 
another and far different manner. Above all was 
he concerned, that, on account of the lovely being 
before him, his daughter, whom he loved with all 
the tenderness of which his rugged natare was sus- 
ceptible, he had not borne himself with more gentle- 
ness—more consideration. He felt shame—re- 
morse ; and it was not until his wife had repeated 
her enquiries, that he replied— I will explain it 
all to you presently.” 

Ella, on hearing her father’s voice, raised up her 
head and gazed on his face, his hands, his clothes, 
with a mingled expression of fear and horror—of 
horror, lest in that paroxysm of passion, in which, 
but a few minutes before, she beheld him, some 
bloody act had been committed which she dared not 
think of. 

“T will explain it all to you presently,” he re- 
peated, and seating himself by his daughter’s side, 
attempted to take her hand in his; but she shrunk 
from the contact and nestled more closely to her 
mother’s bosom. 

He felt the severity of the rebuke—almost the 
severest that a parent can experience from a be- 
loved child, and rising to his feet, moved toward 
the window to hide his emotions. He returned 
after a minute, and seating himself opposite to both 
wife and daughter, began, as calmly and explicitly 
as he could, to narrate what we already know, en- 
deavoring, by setting in as broad and glaring a light 
as was consistent with truth, the intelligence that 
morning received, to justify, in some degree, his 
own passionate and precipitate conduct. So prone 
is our self-love to give the most favorable inter- 
pretation to many of our most questionable actions. 

“ Bat,” demanded Mrs. Talbot, “is it probable, 
think you, that a man of so noble a nature and 
proud a spirit, as we all knew Colonel Forbes to 
be, would tarnish himself by engaging in piracy ? 
Mr. Talbot, you were ever credulous.” 

Mr. Talbot made no reply. 

“* But where is this paper you speak of Who 
showed it to you?” 

He remembered his promise to Stimpson, and 
would not tell. 

“‘ Did you see this newspaper t” again interro- 
gated the matron. 

“1 did.” 


“It was read to me by another.” 

‘“* Where was the paper published t” 

‘‘In Havana: he was hanged there.” 

“Ts it printed in the English language ?” 

“In the Spanish language,” was the reply. 

“ And whom, beside Captain Stimpson, could 
you have seen this morning, who knows any thing 
of that language t” enquired Ella, who now spoke 
for the first time since her father’s entrance. 

Mr. Talbot was silent. 

‘Tt seems then,” observed the wife, “ that this 
information has been communicated under promise 
of concealing the informer’s name.” 

* And that informer is Captain Stimpson,” added 
Ella, who began to suspect that if the Captain 
were capable of playing the villain, his furtive par- 
tiality for herself might have furnished him a pre- 
text. 

Still, Mr. Talbot was silent. 

“Truth, Mr. Talbot, skulks not in hiding places, 
and the reputation of such a man as Reginald 
Forbes is far too sacred a thing to be profaned by 
the breath of the slanderer, who would conceal his 
coward baseness hehind the veil of secrecy,” said 
Mrs. Talbot with an energy of expression, which 
equally surprised and delighted the daughter, who 
kissed her good mother for it half-a-dozen times. 

“Very likely, very likely,” responded the hus- 
band. 

* QO, ’tis as foul a slander as ever emanated from 
the father of lies !” exclaimed Ella, as she rose to 
her feet with the dignity of a tragic queen. 

“] wish to heaven it was!” responsively ejacu- 
lated the father as he quitted the room, and this 
time, he spoke as he felt. 

| To be Continued.] 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


Lights and shadows—they come and part 

In the mystic depths of the changeful heart, 

Like the tempest clond, and the sunlight’s gleam 
O’er the glassy depths of the mountain stream,— 
As the mourner’s wail ’mid the triumph heard, 

Is the soul by their changeful music stirred. 


They come and go in their pathless flight, 

Like the lightnings gleam’mid the gloom of night— 
Waking the breath of a mournful sigh, 

When the soul's glad music is proud and high. 
And dimming the light of our early years 

With the sudden gushing of frequent tears. 


But we may not murmur that thus the blight 
E’er dims the bliss of the spirit’s light ; 
For tis ever thus on this changeful earth, 





“ Did you read the intelligence yourself ?” 


Where the wail is heard mid the song of mirth ; 
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Where the smile is dimmed by the starting tear, 
And the wreath of the bridal may deck the bier. 


Well may we turn from this weary life 

With a trembling dread of its fever strife ; 
For the human heart is a fearful deep, 
Where mystic things in their darkness sleep ; 
And far, where the waters of gladness lie, 
Are fountains of untold agony ! 


And we know, when we joy in the light of hope, 
That the tempest sweeps where the blossoms ope ; 
We know, when we yield to affection’s power, 
That human love is a changeful dower ; 

And while we joy in our spring-time bloom, 

Our dreams are still of the silent tomb. 


And thence it is, that the shadows come, 
Dimming the light with their boding gloom, 
Till the joyous swell of the spirit’s glee, 

Is hushed to a mournful melody— 

Oh! ever thus, in each deep-toned heart, 
The cloud with the sunlight must have part! 


SUSAN. 
Henrico. 





INGERSOLL’S HISTORY OF THE WAR.* 


The Philosophy of History is a phrase familiar 
enough to the ear; but the thing itself is scarcely 


to be found in English Literature. We have phi- 
losophical historians, so called, who, moulding too 
often their facts to pre-conceived theories, in- 
dulge in abundant speculation,—sometimes inge- 
nious, and not seldom eloquent and interesting. 
They record events, and, occasionally, trace their 
connexion with contemporaneous, or its influence 
upon succeeding, events,—but do not explain them. 
They seem not to regard History as a science, with 
laws as fixed and determinate as those of any other 
science. 

This subjection of historical phenomena to sci- 
entific laws is a modern improvement, and it were, 
perhaps, unjust to allege the absence of it as a de- 
fect in our standard histories. More serious objec- 
tions may be brought against many of them. To 
write a true narrative, from personal observation 
and enquiry, if the facts were contemporaneous; 
or from diligent collation of authorities, public docu- 
ments, and private correspondence, if of another age; 
would not, at first sight, seem to be a very difficult 
task. An ordinary degree of honesty and love of 


* Historical Sketch of the second war, between the 
United States of America and Great Britain, declared by 
act of Congress, the 18th June, 1812, and concluded by 
Peace the 15th February, 1815, by Charles J. Ingersoll. 
In three volumes, vol. 1. embracing the events of 1812-13. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 





truth, a discriminating mind, habits of research, 
industry and perseverance, were all the qualifiea- 
tions, one would think, necessary to bring to the 
work. But alas! how seldom have these sub- 
served the cause of historic truth, when accompa- 
nied by strong personal, political or religious pre- 
possessions, by bigotted devotion to a theory, or by 
a sneering scepticism. When history partakes of 
the character of personal memoirs, it can scarcely 
be expected that the writer should be strictly im- 
partial, when recording events, which he participa- 
ted in as an actor, or surveyed as an excited spec- 
tator. Something must be allowed for the infirmity 
of man. Rivalry, personal and political, the blind- 
ing rage of party spirit, difference of religious sen- 
timent, all the passions of the hour, must, of ne- 
cessity, warp the judgment and imbue the narrative 
of the calmest and most conscientious of annalists. 
The advantage to the cause of truth of the states- 
man telling what he himself did, or said, is offsetted 
by the temptation under which he labors to paint 
his own character and measures in too favorable a 
light and those of his opponent too darkly. Yet 
memoirs must ever be a popular species of writing. 
The charm of autobiography is mingled with the 
interest of history. Unity is given to the events 
described. ‘They are regarded not merely as isola- 
ted facts in a nation’s annals, but as influencing, or 
influenced by, the personal career of the writer. 
We naturally believe all he says. There is some- 
thing in the recurring egotism, which vouches his 
credibility. We may, by other lights, sometimes 
discover that he is mistaken as to a fact, or has 
erred in an opinion, or is uncharitable in a jadg- 
ment—but our confidence remains unshaken in his 
general veracity and honesty of intention. And 
it is worthy of remark, that this confidence is, 
generally speaking, not misplaced. Cwzsar, Sully, 
and De Retz, for instance, relating events of their 
own times, in which they were the chief actors, 
have approximated the truth, and the substantial 
accuracy of their respective narratives has, in no 
important particular, been yet challenged. Cla- 
rendon and Burnet, writing under circumstances 
and at times which would seem to preclude much 
research and the possibility of exemption from 
the passions engendered by civil war, and party 
turbulence, have given, in the main, more impar- 
tial accounts of momentous periods of British his- 
tory, than has the philosophical historian, seated 
in lettered ease, in the Advocates’ Library of Ed- 
inburg, surrounded by all the appliances of infor- 
mation, and at a point of time remote enough from 
the “ Grand Rebellion” and the Revolution, to have 
enabled him to view both without the feelings of a 
partizan. It is consoling to reflect that Hume, as 
a historian, is fast sinking to his proper level. It 
has long been known that his history of the Stu- 
arts was not to be relied upon: that he distorted or 
suppressed facts, and exhausted his ingenuity and 
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eloquence to enlist sympathy and admiration in be- 
half of the most worthless, depraved, and tyrannical 
family, which ever disgraced the British throne. It 
is only of late, however, that it has been proven—as 
might have been inferred, for falsus in uno falsus 
tn omnibus,—that this recklessness of truth and 
ingenious perversion of facts characterize the whole 
of his work. If the national feelings of a Scotch- 
man and the political principles of a Tory lead 
him to whitewash the Stuarts, at the expense of 
historic truth, no less does his hatred of the church 
and his determination to see nothing good in those 
days induce him to falsify the events of the mid- 
dle ages. ‘To do both, he scruples not to misquote 
and to garble authorities. In many instances, the 
writers which he cites, when quoted honestly and 
fully, are found, not only to give no countenance to 
his assertions, but to prove the very reverse. This 
indifference tu truth was partly the result of idio- 
syncrasy and partly of bodily inertness. We have 
his own confession, that, sometimes from unwilling- 
ness to interrupt the flow of composition, and some- 
times from sheer laziness, he shrank from the trou- 
ble of crossing the library to consult a book, though, 
by so doing, he might verify a date, or clear up a 
doubtful point. The prestige of a name, a melli- 
fluous style, a skilful arrangement of matter, and 
many, acute and judicious reflections, will still se- 
cure Hume abundance of readers. Our American 
yoath will continue to derive their first, and gen- 
erally lasting, impressions of the grand events of 
the 17th century, from the volumes of an author, 
who wrote without any appreciation of their true 
causes and far-reaching influences, or with the stu- 
died design of neutralizing the lessons which they 
teach. 

We have in the book, the title of which heads 
this article, a contribution to American History 
somewhat anomalous in style and character, which, 
in spite of grievous faults, we have read with no 
little interest. It is the first of three volumes, in 
which Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll intends to set forth 
the causes, conduct and results of the only war 
declared by the United States since the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. The subject is one 
of vast interest, and, though it were unfair to pass 
a definitive judgment upon his merits before the 
whole of the work is published, we think we are 
warranted, from the portion now before us, in say- 
ing that Mr. Ingersoll is not the man to do justice 
to the theme. The constitution of his mind dis- 
qualifies him for the task of the historian. He 
wants the calm, patient spirit of investigation and 
analysis, and is singularly deficient in judgment. 
He is impulsive and wayward, fond of paradox and 
ultra in his opinions. He has no artistic skill. 
There is neither foreground nor perspective in his 
drawing. He Jacks discrimination and all sense of 


portant event. ‘Thus, he inserts at large the pro- 
ceedings of the Naval Court Martial, by which the 
junior Lieutenant of the Chesapeake was dismis- 
sed the service, for neglect of duty, in the action 
which resulted in the capture of that ill-fated fri- 
gate. The motives may have been amiable—but 
the author has no right, to say nothing of taste, to 
devote twenty pages of his volume to matter, which 
would be irrelevant and unnecessary even in an 
appendix. Again, in the narrative of the Creek 
campaign of 1814, from no other association of ideas 
than that of coincidence in point of time, he gives 
us, most unexpectedly and gratuitously, an elabo- 
rate description of a great fog, which then occur- 
red in London. Thirty pages of the first chapter 
are occupied by the contents of an able political 
pamphlet, which appeared at the close of the war. 
Then we have many pages of tables, instructive in 
their way, showing the results of the direct taxa- 
tion adopted during the war—all well enough in a 
work on statistics, tolerable in an appendix, but al- 
together out of place in the body of a historical 
work. The fifth chapter, entitled “Indian War- 
fare,” is taken up exclusively by an account of 
Walk in the Water’s tradition of an Indian canoe 
fight on Lake Erie, many centuries ago, This 
flight of fancy has not the remotest connexion 
with the text, possesses no interest whatever, and 
is written in a style, which would hardly secure it 
admission into the columns of one of our An- 
nuals, Lady’s Books or Parlor Companions. We 
owe, perhaps, its appearance now to its rejec- 
tion by some fastidious editor of a fourth rate 
periodical. However this may be, there are cer- 
tainly grounds for suspicion, that Mr. Ingersoll has 
been in the habit of keeping a common-place book, 
to which he occasionally resorts for fine paragraphs, 
wherewith to tesselate his narrative. We ques- 
tion not his right to withdraw thus his deposits 
from the Savings Bank—but we protest against 
their being applied, not to enrich, but to increase 
the size of his. volume. On such a subject, and 
with such abundant materials, the difficulty would 
be, it seems to us, to compress. It is evident, 
however, that Mr. Ingersoll’s object was to make 
a portly octavo. Granting him considerable |ati- 
tude for speculation, classical allusion, portrait 
painting and anecdote, we feel assured that the 
evaporation of al] matter, at once irrelevant and 
disfiguring, to say nothing of abundant repetitions, 
would carry off fully one third, and vastly improve, 
in flavor and consistence, the remainder of the vo- 
lume. In an age of universal authorship, when 
not to have published something subjects one to 
the imputation of singularity, this tendency to com- 
pilation and book-making ought to be signally dis- 
countenanced. An action should lie, for obtaining 
money under false pretences, against publishers, 





proportion. The most trivial and collateral cir- 
cumstance is brought out as fully.as the most im- 


who, under the title of Historic Sketches, sell un- 
suspecting citizens a melange of political pamph- 
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lets, Indian Legends, Pitkin’s Statistics and Re- 
cords of Courts Martial. 

Mr. Ingersoll took his seat in May 1813, as a 
member, at the first session of the thirteenth Con- 
gress, and his Historical Sketch begins at that 
time, in order, as he informs us, that he may tell 
only what he had occasion to know. To make 
intelligible, however, the events of the latter years 
of the war, he devotes a chapter to a retrospect of 
the causes which led to its declaration, and several 
others to the disasiers of 1812. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the work was intended to be of the 
class of personal reminiscences. We regret that 
this design is not more closely adhered to. The 
diary, or recollections, of an observing and active 
politician, who mingled freely in the official and 
congressional—there was then no other—society 
of Washington, during the years of the war, would 
be of the highest interest at the present day. It 
is always pleasant to be admitted behind the cur- 
tain in political life, as well as in scenie represen- 
tation——though our respect for the actors in either 
case is not often enhanced by a closer view. The 
most creditable and interesting passages of Mr. 
Ingersoll’s book are those in which he relates what 
happened under his own eye, and we have always 
cause of complaint when he sinks the reminiscent 
in the historian. 

War was declared on the 18th June, 1812. Mr. 
Ingersoll recapitulates the act, which he informs 
us was drawn by the late William Pinkney, then 
Attorney General, and remarks : 





“This short act is the first declaration of war 
by law enacted through all the deliberative forms, 
debates and sanctions of the public proceedings of 
two distinct and independent houses of national 
representatives in congress, assembled from the 
distant regions of a republic of confederated states, 
approved by an elective chief magistrate, pursuant 
to the provisions of an organized written constitu- 
tion, that such congress alone shall declare war. 
The judicial, an independent department of Ame- 
rican government, with the common proneness to 
diversity of judgment, differed radically in opinion 
whether legislative declaration of war imparts. to 
the executive and enforces on the community the 
whole belligerent power of forcibly executing it 
against enemies, depriving them of liberty and pro- 
perty, and life if need be, without further more 
specific legislative enactment. Be that as it may, 
as will hereafter be examined, constitutional trans- 
fer of the war-declaring faculty from the executive 
to a legislature, is an inestimable pledge of peace 
and preventive of wanton war, first conferred on 
mankind by American republican institutions. 

[Ingersoll, p. 13. 


The personal feelings, passions and ambition of 
the Sovereign, have doubtless, on many occasions, 
plunged his country into the horrors of unneces- 
sary war, especially in times when the influence 
of public opinion was unknown. But we are in- 
clined to doubt whether the transfer of the war- 
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making power, from the Executive to the Legisla- 
ture, is an effectual guaranty, as the author seems 
to think, that it will never be wantonly and cause- 
lessly invoked. We need not refer to the readi- 
ness for an appeal to the sword, which ever charac- 
terised the turbulent democracies of ancient times. 
We confine our illustrations to existing constitu- 
tional governments. It is well known, that Mr. 
Pitt was most reluctantly forced, by the will of the 
people, reflected in the House of Commons, to the 
measure of declaring war against Revolutionary 
France. If it be objected, that the people of Eng- 
land, in 1793, were but imperfectly represented, 
we answer that no foreign war,—though waged it 
might be for the promotion of no great national 
interests—was ever unpopular among the masses 
in that kingdom. A reference to Mr. Rush’s Me- 
moranda will show that the execution of Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister caused so great an excitement 
in England, that it required the greatest tact on 
the part of Ministers to prevent the adoption of an 
Address to the Throne, which would have render- 
ed war inevitable. Louis Phillipe, since his acces- 
sion, has been a conservator of the peace. If the 
Chamber of Deputies, under the Charter, possessed 
the war-making power, they would have invoked 
its exercise on half-a-dozen occasions within the 
last fifteen years. In our own country, it is appa- 
rent that the people and Congress were ripe for the 
late war, long before the Executive thought it ad- 
visable. At the present moment, without stopping 
to inquire which branch of the Government best 
appreciates the blessings of peace, we may say, 
that he is sanguine indeed, who hopes the imme- 
diate representatives of the people, now in session, 
will adjourn without some action, on their part, 
which may jeopard its continuance. The Consti- 
tution has rightfully lodged this great faculty of 
making war in the representatives of the people; 
but, under the practical operations of our institu- 
tions, the Legislature will generally be in advance 
of the Executive, because little of the responsi- 
bility of carrying on hostilities attaches to it ; and so 
long as the Government is administered on party 
grounds, and his patronage remains unrestricted, 
no President, disposed for war, need fear that his 
views will long be thwarted by Congress. 

With regard to the late war, the people and their 
Representatives were right. There was ample 
cause to justify the measure, when resort to arms 
was had,—but the resort was too long postponed. 
No American, who has come upon the stage of 
life, since the subsidence of the party strife of 
those days, can read the most unexaggerated state- 
ments of the wrongs and insults sustained by his 
country from England and France, for more than 
twenty vears, without a blush of shame suffusing 
his cheek, as he reflects upon the passiveness with 
which they were endured. It is not our design to 
enter into the most cursory recapitulation of these 
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outrages. With regard to those inflicted by Eng- 
land, they are set forth in an admirable exposition 
of the causes of the war, prepared near its close, 
by Mr. Dallas,* according to our author, and in- 
tended as an official manifesto. This paper, which 
we have before alluded to, we pardon Mr. Inger- 
soll for transfering entire to his pages. It is un- 
questionably a State paper of the highest order. 
It presents, in the clearest manner, a detail of suc- 
cessive aggressions upon our neutral rights—of 
gross spoliations of the property and violations of 
the personal liberty of our citizens. Not less for- 
cibly does it demonstrate the forbearance of our 
Government and the strenuous efforts made by the 
ablest negotiation to bring Great Britain toa sense 
of her injustice. As we have before intimated, 
we believe this forbearance was carried too far. 
War should have been declared upon the occasion 
of the attack on the Chesapeake. We were as 
well prepared then, as we were five years after- 
wards—the feelings of the nation were roused— 
faction was rebuked by the patriotism of the people. 
War would then have been popular, and we should 
then have entered into it an united people. The 
opportunity was suffered to pass by—Mr. Jefferson 
abhorred war, and resorted to embargoes and non- 
intercourse acts. ‘These substitutes did more harm 
to us than to Great Britain, and were mainly the 
causes of that exacerbation of political feeling in 
New England, which, by the time hostilities were 
commenced, became so virulent as to be just short 
of treason. 

Setting aside the wrongs we sustained under the 
monstrous doctrines of blockade and other bellige- 
rent rights claimed by Great Britain, and announ- 
ced in successive Orders in Council,—against all 
of which our Government protested and argued 
with an ability never surpassed—the pertinacity 
with which she adhered to the practice of impress- 
ing our seamen on board of our own vessels, and 
the attack on the Chesapeake, were, in themselves, 
ample justification for a resort to arms. We have 
no desire to revive or perpetuate hostile feeling 
against England, by thus alluding to the long series 
of insults and injuries sustained at her hands, and 
alas too tamely submitted to. On the contrary, 
we would at all times, and particularly at the pre- 
sent moment, do all in our power to promote the 
kindliest sentiments towards her. We believe the 
true interests of both countries, as well as of civi- 


* Whilst reading this manifesto, we thonght its terse 
style and lucid arrangement were those of an abler and 
more celebrated writer than Mr. A. J. Dallas. We have, 
since the above was written, learned from good sources of 
information, which we may not now here specify, that 
Mr. Madison was the author. He, being the President of 
the United States at the time, did not care to be known as 
the writer. There is no reason now, why he should not have 


lization and human liberty, are bound up in the pre- 
servation of their friendly relations and good under- 
standing. But the events we allude to have pass- 
ed into history, and, as Mr. Ingersoll justly re- 
marks, “to preserve peace hereafter, a full ex- 
posure of them is not only truer but wiser than 
suppression or extenuation. Malicious or ungene- 
rous recollections of war are unmanly and impoli- 
tic. But amnesty is not oblivion.” 

Mr. Dallas’ manifesto should be carefully studied 
by every one who wishes to have, within a reason- 
able compass, a clear exposition of the prominent 
causes of complaint the United States had against 
England, anterior to the war of 1812. Indeed all 
the American State papers on the subject of neu- 
tral rights, during the twenty years of their viola- 
tion by the two great belligerent powers of Europe, 
are characterized by distinguished ability, and will 
be resorted to as containing all the learning, all the 
argument and all the illustration necessary, should 
our own, or foreign statesmen, hereafter, find it 
necessary to vindicate the freedom of the seas. 
All nations-have a common interest in the maritime 
rights, for the maintenance of which we went to 
war, and should feel grateful that we drew the 
sword in such acause. In the documents teferred 
to, nations might recognize additional claims upon 
their gratitude and sympathy. 

We give an extract from the Ist chapter of the 
Book. It contains some views of the elder Adams, 
touching the war, which we were not prepared to 
meet. 





“That venerable patriarch of Eastern federal- 
ism, John Adams, as soon as war was declared, 
rebuked opposition to it by persons in authority, as 
he said, ecclesiastical and civil, and political and 
military, denouncing it as unjust, unnecessary and 
unexpected. ‘ It is utterly incomprehensible to me,’ 
said Mr. Adams, ‘ that a rational, a social or a mo- 
ral creature can say the war is unjust; how it can 
be said to be unnecessary is very mysterious. [I 
have thought it both just and necessary for five or 
six years. 

“** How can it be said to be unexpected is ano- 
ther wonder. I have expected it more than five- 
and-twenty years, and have had great reason to be 
thankful that it has been postponed solong. I saw 
such a spirit in the British Islands, when I resided 
in France, in Holland, and in England itself, that 
I expected another war much sooner than it has 
happened. I was so impressed with the idea, that 
I expressed to Lord Lansdowne (formerly Lord 
Shelburne) an apprehension that his lordship would 
live long enough to be obliged to make, and that [ 
should live long enough to see, another peace made 
between Great Britain and the United States of 
America. His lordship did not live long enough to 
make the peace, and J shall not probably live to 
see it; but I have lived to see the war that must 
be followed by a peace, if the war is not eternal.’ ” 

[Ingersoll, p. 47. 





the credit of the authorship of one of the ablest of Ameri- 
can State Papers, 


Mr. Ingersoll prefaces the account he gives of 
the violent denunciations of the war, by many of 
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the clergy of New England, by some views of 
the relation the Church bears to the State in this 
country, which, without subscribing to them en- 
tirely, we think, in the main, correct and in some 
respects acute and ingenious. ‘The topic is one of 
importance and warrants us in presenting his views 
at some length. ‘The extract, moreover, affords 
a fair, if not too favorable, specimen of his style. 


* European misconception or misrepresentation 
disparages American religion, as formerly they did 
men and animals, and still do government and so- 
ciety. Liberty is always accused by hierarchies of 
infidelity and immorality: want of ecclesiastical 
rectitude being inferred from want of political pow- 
er. Such was the Pagan and is the Mahometan 
dogma; and until exploded by American devotion, 
it was a Christian doctrine. Similar contempt of 
arbitrary for self-government maligns republican- 
ism; to which disparagements of the religion and 
politics of America the Old World superadds that 
of American descent said to be bastardized by an- 
cestralcrime. Yet the origin of the United States 
of America was more ideal, identical, primordial 
and pious than that of any European nation. Emi- 
grants from various countries sought America from 
sympathetic motives, and even their colonial settle- 
ments were not merely accidental or their govern- 
ments convulsive, as most other nations have ori- 
ginated, but were of one mind. Political and reli- 
gious freedom was their pervading impulse. Jesu- 


its, Puritans, Quakers, Huguenots, Calvinists, they |. 


were all missionaries, and many of them martyrs, 
fugitives for conscience, not crime. Bringing the 
free thoughts just beginning in Evrope, the Bible 
was the code of many, Christianity the common 
law of all: when French and English colonists 
were led to war against each other, their religious 
and political predilections continued still the same, 
notwithstanding hostilities. re 
“Less mixed than the many-peopled origin of 
most old nations, American extemporised beginning 
was less accidental, national fusion more complete, 
lineage more homogeneous. Similarity of lan- 
guage, much more perfect throughout all the Uni- 
ted States of America than in any other nation, is 
not a more effectual amalgamation than unity of 
religious and political sympathy. The populace of 
Europe are beneath American comparison. The 
most exclusive nobility, with often fabricated pedi- 
grees, rarely pretend to date beyond American set- 
tlement. The boasted blue blood of aristocracy 
marks no national identity or individual character 
beyond the plebeian articulation of America: up- 
start, but by one impulse of self-government, from 
first to last in unbroken tradition. From embryo to 
adult there has been no change since creation. 
Religion and politics have been peculiar, constant 
and national. Instinct with devotional and polemi- 
cal fervor American religion passed through the 
successive stages from ecclesiastical domingjjon to 
toleration, and from that to divorce of church and 
state, till the dominion of religious liberty has be- 
come more potent than that of absolute hierarchy, 
and religion seems destined to greater supremacy 
than where church and state are united. Political 
independence and union were meditated by the 
American colonies two-thirds of a century before 
they were declared and established. Voluntary 
religion, always progressive with civil liberty, was 








in the grain of American institutions before its in- 
corporation with the federal and state constitutions 
of the United States. All these constitutions, un- 
like those of old, were long premeditated. Reli- 
gious freedom preceded the Revolution.. The 
Church of England was the established charch, 
but tithes and glebes were hardly known. While 
nearly the whole of a vast scarcely inhabited coun- 
try was part of the see of London, church democ- 
racy was working its independence of all the old 
jurisdictions. ' In that respect so little cause of 
complaint existed, that the’ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in its catalogue of grievances, mentions 
no religious abuse. No Unitarian scruple prevent- 
ed Franklin and Adams fiom signing the definitive 
treaty of peace with Great Britain, in the name of 
the most holy and undivided Trinity, nor did re- 
pugnance to slavery forbid Jay, together with them, 
subscribing the English stipulation that negroes 
are property. The Articles of Confederation 
bound the states to assist each other against all 
attacks upon any of them on account of religion. 
But the last line of the federal constitution merely 
declares that no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification for any office or public trust; to 
which sparing salvo the first amendment adds, that 
Congress shall make no law respecting the estab- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. The state constitutions, more appropriate 
repositories of such provisions, abound with inter- 
dicts of all connection between church and state 
and protections for the rights of conscience. 

“Christianity is claimed throughout the United 
States as the religion of self-government, the appro- 
priate faith of republicanism. Spontaneity produces 
ecclesiastical establishments of all kinds, and pasto- 
ral influences at least as numerous and effectual as 
wherever religion is part of politics. -‘Tolefation 
is an American reality; mere. sufferance is un- 
known. States, society, seminaries of education, 
families experience no annoyance from variety of 
creeds. ost of the education proceeds from cler- 
gymen: and with equal acceptance whether the 
teacher be a Presbyterian, a Jesuit, or a Quaker. 
The teacher’s merit is that he is qualified to teach, 
not that he is of any particular creed. The ex- 
tensive school system, begun in New England and 
extending everywhere, fortifies clerical authority 
by uniting the power of knowledge to the strong- 
est of feelings. Religious principle, thus strength- 
ened by toleration, political separation of church 
from state, has had the further unlooked-for result 
of aggrandizing the church by irresistible influence, 
beyond that of political government. So intense 
is religious feeling, that political rights are even 
rejected by some because Christianity is not ac- 
knowledged by the constitution. It is inseparably 
connected with the whole frame of society. -Ame- 
rican separation of church from state binds them 
more closely than ever. Religion is the essence 
of governing, though government be dissevered 
from it. Its American authority exceeds that of 
American political government. As government 
forbears, religion. interposes and becomes the ce- 
ment of the community. Divoreing church from 
state, while it annuls compulsive obedience and 
support, substitates the stronger tie of voluntary 
attachment, often enthusiastic. It is only neces- 
sary to observe how the Sabbath day is kept holy 
thronghout the United States, to be sensible of the 
extensive, nearly universal predominance of church 
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discipline. Free religion has raised up a predomi- 
nant church, of all creeds, which rivals, if it does 
not regulate, the commonwealth. The American 
church is as well if not better organized than the 
state. It has its polity, its officers, its constitu- 
ency, its numerous sects and controversies, but all 
moving together for religious supremacy. It is a 
cynasty of more unity, perhaps perpetuity, than 
the state. Religious associations, charitable and 
beneficial institutions, combine masses of intelli- 
gence, wealth, zeal, all the elements of union, ac- 
tivity and control. While young democracy was 
gradually growing up, an independent charch. like 
an independent currency, at the same time started 
forward, and the two latter have become able, 
either one, to regulate the former. Each has its 
free press, its intellectual and lucrative support, its 
numerous and devoted followers. The church has 
more seminaries of learning than the state, more 
constant, ardent and able advocates; its offices are 
mostly filled by educated men; there is no rota- 
tion in otlice among them; the incumbent is always 
so by iifetenure ; if he behaves well, from eighteen 
to eighty years of age his services, influence, and 
maintenance do but increase. Ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction is universal, active and uncontradicted, 
while that of the state is limited, forbearing, timid 
and often frustrated. The state does not interfere 
with the church: while the church is continually 
regulating the state. Religion in the United States 
is a vocation more attractive, absorbing and profi- 
table than politics. The pecuniary contributions 
in every way to ecclesiastical and its affiliated ob- 
jects in the United States exceed many millions of 
dollars a year; probably as much as an established 
state church would cost, perhaps as much as the 
federal government. Charch missionary estab- 
lishments, both foreign and domestic, are more ex- 
tensive and expensive than any similar relations 
maintained by the federal government. Bible so- 
cieties, temperance, abolition of slavery, and va- 
rious other combinations, open, ardent, opulent, 
numerous, are constantly in energetic action. They 
rival, check, and control political government.” 


[p. 48. 


There are, in this extract, two mistakes in point 
of fact. The church of England was not the es- 
tablished church in all the colonies, nor in any one, 
we believe, except Virginia; and in Virginia, as a 
matter of course, tithes and glebes were known. 

One of the most extraordinary circumstances 
attending the declaration of war, unquestionably, 
was the omission of Congress to prepare the means 
for carrying it on, by levying direct taxes and in- 
ternal duties. At the session which began on the 
4th November, 1811, and ended the 6th July, 1812, 
laws were passed to augment the naval and milita- 
ry establishments, and in various ways to increase 
the expenditures. But, with the exception of dou- 
bling the imposts—a source of supply which hos- 
tilities would, of course, diminish—not a tax was 
laid to replenish the Treasury. Five millions of 
dollars of Treasury Notes were directed to be is- 
sued and a loan of eleven millions authorised, with- 
out the least provision, by taxation, for the payment 
of the interest. The income, from all sources, for 
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1812, was about nine and a half millions of dol- 
lars—-the expenditures about forty millions. This 
folly, this dereliction of duty, Mr. Ingersoll ascribes 
to the denunciations of the war on the part of the 
church and of some of the State authorities. We 
are disposed to refer it rather to the pending Pre- 
sidential election. The war party were afraid of 
the effect of taxation upon the people. Direct 
taxes and an excise might have jeoparded Mr. Ma- 
dison’s re-election. The war, except in New Eng- 
land, was popular—the payment of money to sup- 
port it might not have been. So argued the lead- 
ing men inthat Congress. And so do our politicians, 
with rare exceptions, in their conduct habitually 
underrate the virtue, good sense and patriotism of 
the people--though loud in the ascription of all 
these and every other virtue to them. The suc- 
ceeding Congress, for the support of the war, laid 
heavy taxes, which were promptly and cheerfully 
paid. It is this distrust of the people—this mise- 
rable fear of the demagogue to assume responsi- 
bility, which, in our day, so long exposed the great 
State of Pennsylvania to the scorn and contempt 
of Europe—to say nothing of the stinging shafts 
of the late witty canon of St. Paul’s. This it is 
which yet keeps Maryland from acting an honest 
part. The Legislature of Pennsylvania did at last 
what it should have done at first, and where is the 
evidence of the slightest impatience of the people 
under the taxation rendered necessary to sustain 
the good faith of the Commonwealth. 

The most meagre epitome of the military and 
naval occurrences of the war, touched upon in the 
volume before us, would far transcend the limits 
we have prescribed to ourselves. It is not neces- 
sary, indeed, that we should dwell upon these. We 
could not do so without the deepest mortification. 
The progress of the war, for the first eighteen 
months, was, on land, altogether disastrous, with 
nothing to redeem it from unmitigated disgrace, 
except the capture of York, the defence of Fort 
Sandusky and the victory of Harrison over Proc- 
tor, to which the naval triumph on Lake Erie con- 
tributed. On all occasions, indeed, the valor of 
our troops, regular and militia, was conspicuous. 
But it was undisciplined valor—at best an equivo- 
cal attribute. There was no leader deserving the 
name. The command of armies was entrusted to 
the merest imbeciles. A few months experience, 
as subalterns, in the war of the Revolution—which 
should, from the very chronology of the service, 
have operated as a disqualification in 1812—was 
the only merit which could be alleged to warrant 
the choice of such men as Hull, Dearborn, Wil- 
kinson, &c. Want of boldness, enterprise and 
self-reliance—incident to advanced age and infir- 
mities—was not less conspicuous than the absence 
of a settled and consistent plan of operations. 
There was defective organization, and the commis- 
sariat, in particular, was shockingly. mismanaged. 
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But men and money were lavishly supplied, and 
under a commander of the least enterprise, the 
forces, which remained inactive on the shores of 
Lakes Ontario and Champlain the whole of the 
summer of 1813, might have captured Montreal and 
Quebec without the least difficulty—as the number 
of British troops then in the Canadas was incon- 
siderable. Half the energy, expended by Wilkin- 
son and Hampton in mutual abuse and recrimina- 
tion, if directed against the enemy, would have 
crowned them with laurels and exalted the military 
reputation of their country. The jealousies and 
insubordination of these generals was rather ag- 
gravated, than rebuked, by the presence of the Sec- 
retary at War, on the frontier. Had he removed 
both and taken the field himself, we believe the re- 
sult of the campaign on the St. Lawrence, though 
its opening was deferred until winter, would have 
been far different. As it was, his vicinity to the 
theatre of operations and the more minute direc- 
tion of affairs which he, in consequence, assumed, 
was productive of nothing but evil. 

Mr. Ingersoll quaintly remarks, that “ the exfo- 
liation of generals was unintermitting during the 
first two years of the war.” Nothing can be more 
dissimilar than the requisites of a good subordinate 
and of a general-in-chief. Thousands of excellent 
colonels or chiefs of brigade can be found or 
made more readily than one general. Patient at- 
tention to duty and zeal for the service will make 
good regimental and field officers—but the genius 
necessary to constitute a great general is compar- 
atively rare. We do not underrate scientific at- 
tainments, and attention to discipline, and all sol- 
dier-like qualities. No army can be successful, in 
the long run, in which these attributes are not found. 
But we are much inclined to suspect, that a long 
routine of service in camps and garrisons is fatal 
to, or incompatible with, the highest military ge- 
nius. Of this we have no doubt, that no nation 
can, in justice to itself, in times of emergency, 
respect as inviolable the claim of seniority—the 
claim being, generally, based upon that which is 
virtually a disqualification, viz., advanced age. 
Some discretion must rest with the Executive to 
promote rapidly, or at once, striking junior merit, 
and give command to men in the freshness of youth 
or the vigor of manhood. The audacity of genius 
is often safer as well as more successful than the 
caution and experience of age. Wellington was 
all the better general that he had, at an early age, 
an independent and arduous command in India. 
Bonaparte was but 27 when he made his first and 
most wonderful Italian campaign. It was not by 
employing sexagenarian generals that he smote 
down the monarchies of Europe. His Lieuten- 
ants were scarcely older than himself—nor were 
they compelled to go through the gradations of 
service. The sergeant, or the Chef d’Escadron, 
of the one campaign, was the General of Division 





the next. Nelson, by interest and fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, was a Post-Captain at twenty-one. In 
this rank he showed what was in him, and in this 
rank would he have remained until his spirit was 
broken and his body enfeebled by age, before he 
could hoist his broad pennant. But the British 
Government knew the man and saw it was neces- 
sary to employ him. They promoted more than 
fifty captains to get at him, laid them upon the 
shelf, and gave a fleet to Nelson. At the present 
moment, the evils of giving the highest commands 
in the Navy to the most aged is beginning to at- 
tract attention. We have captains and comman- 
ders, entitled to claim squadrons and ships, who 
would never have been lieutenants, had the exam- 
ination for promotion now required, obtained when 
they were midshipmen. The necessity of a re- 
tired list is becoming, every day, more apparent. 
No young lieutenant, now on the register, can hope 
to command even a sloop-of-war, before reaching 
an age at which enterprize and activity are gener- 
ally extinguished—he may not expect to com- 
mand a squadron before he is old enough to be a great 
grandfather. Something must be done to remedy 
these evils, or the efficiency of the navy will be 
destroyed.* The British Government, with that 
wise forethought which usually distinguishes its 
action, has, within the present year, turned its at- 
tention to this subject. By liberal provision made 
for them, it has induced three hundred old cap- 
tains to go upon the retired list, and thus make way 
for men in the prime of life. 

The war had long been considered inevitable— 
yet no measures were taken in anticipation, and the 
declaration found the country singularly defence- 
less, and unprepared in every respect, for a contest 
with one of the most powerful of the nations of 
the earth. It would seem that our peculiar form 
of government precludes the possibility of our being 
at all times prepared for war. A large standing 
army is, of course, out of the question. Our mi- 
litia serves for a routine toast at 4th of July din- 
ners—and for little else. We must expect to be 
worsted at first in every war. ‘Our demagogues 
sometimes show their reliance upon the inherent 
strength of our institutions, by selecting the period 
when our fureign relations are most unsettled as 
the fittest for retrenchment. Thus, at the moment 
when our disputes with England, about the Eastern 
boundary, were at the height, Congress reduced the 
rank and file of the army nearly one third, and its 
efficiency at least one half—besides curtailing the 
appropriations for fortifications andthenavy. The 
present aspect of our foreign relations, we presume, 


* Since the foregoing was written, we have read, with 
great satisfaction, the views expressed upon this subject by 
the Secretary of the Navy in his Annual Report. The 
evils and injustice of the present system are exposed with 
force and eloquence. We hope he may be enabled to carry 
his views into effect. 
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is threatening enough to induce further retrench- 
ment. We have no expectation certainly that the 
army or navy will be increased. The economy of 
the demagogue is an expensive virtue. 

With the recollection of the disasters of the late 
war, resulting from want of forethought and prepa- 
ration, fresh in our minds, we are tempted to ask 
what is our situation after the lapse of thirty years 
of unexampled prosperity. Are we mucli better 
prepared, relatively, now than we were in 1812! 
This is a question which, under existing circum- 
stances, is worthy the serious attention of Gov- 
ernment and people. It is true our population has 
doubled and our wealth and resources more than 
doubled. Oar facilities of intereommunication are 
incomparably greater. We have an army, of no 
great numerical strength, but admirable in organi- 
zation and personnel, and which may serve as the 
nucleus of a large military force. We haveanavy 
of considerable size, but less in proportion to our 
commercial marine than that of any other nation 
whatever. We have millions invested in stone 
and mortar in the shape of fortifications—but some 
of them are misplaced and all are but half armed, 
whilst many of the most important points are not 
fortified at all. 

If this enumeration ministers to our self-compla- 
cency—our besetting national infirmity—let us, on 
the other hand, reflect, that our inland borders have 
been greatly enlarged, and our sea-coast, by the 
purchase of Florida and annexation of Texas, much 
lengthened. We havea larger circle to defend, and 
are assailable at many more points than formerly. 
We are singularly destitute of a steam marine. 
We doubt whether we could now send to sea more 
than two steam frigates. Our militia—that boasted 
bulwark—is not a whit better disciplined or organi- 
zed than it was fifty years ago. But we must not 
confine our examination to ourselves. It is but 
right to look at the situation of the great and pow- 
erful nation, with which, we regret to say, war, 
when it does come, will in all probability be waged. 
With much in her condition at home that is embar- 
rassing to her rulers, she has vast wealth, and such 
is the credit of her Government, that she can raise 
more money, and at a lower rate of interest, than 
any other nation on earth. She has a large and vet- 
eran disposable military force. Her navy, though 
numbering fewer ships, was never in a state of 
more tremendous efficiency. Had she not a sail- 
ing vessel afloat, her steam marine alone would 
render her a most dangerous foe. And it is from 
her steam marine we have most to apprehend. She 
has at Halifax, Bermuda, and Barbadoes, great 
Naval Depots, in which are stored immense quanti- 
ties of coal, together with every thing else which 
is required to fit out and repair a steamer. From 
these ports, a fleet of forty or fifty steam ships, 
filled with troops, may reach our coast in three 
days. We shall not speculate upon scenes which 





might ensue, if a squadron of steamers should de- 
bark, near Norfolk or Charleston, ten thousand men 
of a race and hue, which hitherto have not been 
employed against us. Such an operation has been 
threatened, and it is well to keep the possibility of 
it in view. We must remember also that Canada 
is not the wilderness it was in 1812. A system of 
canals, with special reference to military defence, 
has been accomplished in the provinces, at a vast 
expense to the mother country. With the com- 
mand of the St. Lawrence, and by the aid of these 
canals, steamers, built in England, can be thrown 
into the lakes in numbers sufficient to give their 
owners the mastery of them. We have not asingle 
fortification worthy of the naiwne on the frontiers. 
The important post of Mackinaw, which in 1812 
was politely summoned to surrender, before the 
American commander had heard of the declaration 
of war, is at the present day scarcely better forti- 
fied. A visiter, with less military knowledge than 
Major Dalgetty, could not help seeing the impor- 
tance of “tracing a sconce” upon the “ Drams- 
nab,” which commands the fortification, if such it 
can be called, now existing. 

In concluding these speculations which, under 
the present aspect of our affairs, naturally arise 
from the perusal of the volume under consideration, 
we have only further to remark, that Great Britain, 
in all human probability, will never be engaged in 
another struggle so arduous as that in which she 
found herself, when we took occasion to declare 
war against her in 1812. It is but right, therefore, 
in contemplating the possibility of a future colli- 
sion, that we should not base any calculations upon a 
diversion in our favor, but regard her as at liberty to 
employ all her resources against us. Her greatest 
military and political authority has said, in his place 
in the House of Lords, that England should and 
could carry on no “little war.” We believe she 
will not. We are perfectly assured, in the event 
of a war, which Heaven avert, that there will be 
no child’s play. 

There was nothing in the character of the Presi- 
dent or his Cabinet to make amends, by the tone of 
Executive action, for the short-comings of the 
Congress of 1812. The President abhorred war. 
The Secretary at War was a respectable physi- 
cian—and profoundly ignorant of military affairs. 
The Navy was presided over by a man who, per- 
haps, never saw an armed ship. The Secretary 
of the Treasury was bitter in his opposition to the 
war, and thought only of concluding it as speedily 
as possible by negotiation—to which end he lent a 
willing ear to the delusive offer of Russian media- 
tion, and soon went to Europe as a Plenipotentiary, 
without resigning his seat in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Madison, it is true, did all in his power to prose- 
cute a war, which a sense of duty led him to re- 
commend. He was not the man for the crisis. 
But let this be his praise, that no emergency of 
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war, however trying, ever led him into a trans- 
gression of his authority. His constitutional power 
as Chief Magistrate was great. No one knew 
better its precise limits, and, to his glory be it said, 
no temptation could induce him to go a step beyond 
them. The Constitution suffered no wound during 
three years of internal embarrassment, factious 
violence and foreign war. 

In chapter 2nd, Mr. Ingersoll gives an account 
of a plan presented “by a very young American 
officer, whose name will occur often hereafter in 
connexion with the most brilliant feats of arms,” 
for an expedition against Halifax, which, properly 
managed, had every prospect of success. The au- 
thor’s speculations on the subject are interesting 
and instructive. We have room only for the con- 
cluding paragraphs : 


“ This project, of which the foregoing is a faint 
outline, was suggested, first, to Dr. Eustis, when 
Secretary of War, who merely said it was a very 
pretty plan ; and afterwards to his successor in that 

epartment, General Armstrong, through Colonel 
Duane, but none of them relished it till Mr. Mon- 
roe superseded General Armstrong as acting Sec- 
retary of War. Then it was seriously contempla- 
ted, and would probably have been the plan of op- 
erations for the campaign of 1815, but for the 
peace of Ghent, in December, 1814. In the pro- 
per stage of these historical] remembrances it will 
be more fully explained. At that time the young 
officer who suggested it, employed as lieutenant- 
colonel commanding a recruiting rendezvous at 
Hartford in Connecticut, when the convention sat 
there with clandestine and ominous designs, as was 
apprehended, hostile to the union, was instructed 
to ascertain whether even northern disaffection 
might not be induced to unite in so advantageous 
an undertaking for New England, as the transfer 
of British maritime and commercial wealth, the 
fisheries and Canadas to New England preponder- 
ance in the United States. I was then in daily 
communication with Mr. Monroe at Washington, 
and heard from him of this movement. The offi- 
cer to whom its suggestion was confided, reported 
favorably of its reception by a member of the 
Hartford Convention. If the government would 
give assurances of a settled determination to cap- 
ture Halifax, and hold the north-eastern fisheries 
for the Eastern states, he thought that all New 
England would embark in the undertaking. We 
can take Halifax, said he, as easily as we took 
Louisburgh; but then, if we do, we must have as- 
surances that what we take is not to be surrendered 
in any event. It is unnecessary to add more here 
than that such was the plan of the campaign of 
1815, prevented by the peace of December, 1814. 
Its results would have depended on the people of 
New England and the fortune of war. But we 
had then disciplined armies in considerable num- 
bers, experienced commanders, having confidence 
in themselves, enjoying that of their followers and 
of the country, a Secretary of the Treasury, Dal- 
las, and a Secretary of War, Monroe, who would 
have strained every nerve for great national achieve- 
ments. Since then the British tonnage employed 
in the North American fisheries and trade has quad- 
rupled. More than a million of tons navigated 


by seventy thousand seamen, all—trade, shipping 
and seamen, constantly increasing, with the multi- 
plying population, improvements and resources of 
the British American Colonies. British bottoms, 
British subjects, British manufactures, British co- 
lonial staples, are the transatlantic outworks of 
that great European fortress intrenched by insular 
defences in front of the old world, exercising im- 
mense power over the new. Fully appreciating 
the military advantages of her position, Great Bri- 
tain is ever on the alert tu increase and strengthen 
them; seizing upon every spot which may be ren- 
dered available. 

** When we come to the naval operations of the 
war of 1812, we shall see that, even without an 
army, our little squadron, if well advised and di- 
rected, might have struck a severe, if not fatal 
blow, at English American power, by concentra- 
ting its force upon Halifax as soon as war was de- 
clared, before England was prepared for it. Co- 
operating with a Jand expedition moving from Maine 
on that place, it could hardly have failed. The 
shortsighted schemes of government, lukewarm- 
ness in the executive, timidity in Congress, the un- 
warlike spirit of free institutions, the unnerving 
influences of protracted peace, the fears of old 
commanders, the force of circumstances, ordered it 
otherwise. Canada was not only not conquered, 
but not even injured. The English government of 
it, civil and military, nobly defended its provinces. 
Our efforts, at first, miserable failures, were at last 
only martial exercises, elementary schools in the 
art of war.”—[p. 77. 


We give Mr. Ingersoll’s reflections upon the 
campaign of 1812, which strike us as, in the main, 
jadicious and well founded. 


“The campaign of 1812 ended in total eclipse, 
without a gleam of consolation; Dearborn’s, the 
last and most inexplicable of all its miscarriages. 
Hull’s incomprehensible surrender was alarming 
and terrible; the battle of Queenstown a discomfi- 
ture not entirely without solace ; Smythe’s ridicu- 
lous balk at least provoking: but the commander- 
in-chief’s miscarriage, without even heroism of 
disaster, afflicted the friends of war with convic- 
tion that they were doomed to defeat. With all 
indulgence to the commanders of 1812 and 1813, 
it was not only right to supersede but censure them, 
as their faults were made known. The English 
generals had much greater difficulties to contend 
with for defending Canada than our’s to conquer it. 
Bonaparte’s splendid career of Italian triumphs, 
Wellington’s in Spain, began with and overcame 
much greater similar disadvantages. Such was 
the case with Washington in the North and Greene 
in the South. It is nearly always so. Generals 
must overcome hindrances, privations and preju- 
dices inflicted by their own constituents, harder of 
management than to subdue enemies in arms against 
them. A man of talents leading our armies to 
Montreal, as might have been done in 1812, would 
probably have brought the wear to an end that year. 
England was completely surprised by and unpre- 
pared for it. Such a general at Detroit, Niagara, 
or Champlain as would have driven the English 
beyond Montreal, might have produced immediate 

ace. As soon as the orders in council were re- 





pealed, England ten¢ered it in full confidence that 
we would agree, for the question of impressment 
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was not incapable of accommodation even while 
Great Britain remained a belligerent nation. The 
prince regent’s speech to Parliament the 7th Jan- 
uary, 1813, was pacific: he expressed regret at 
unadjusted difficulties with the United States of 
America, assuring both Houses that all means of 
conciliation would be employed consistent with the 
honor and dignity of the crown, and the maritime 
and commercial rights of the British empire. Hull 
and Dearborn, and executive inefficiency were an- 
swerable for prolonging the war, the vigorous and 
successful commencement of which might have 
creditably closed it soon after it began. ‘The feel- 
ing of haughty power did not then stimulate Great 
Britain which followed the downfall of Napoleon 
next year. The time for war was fortunate for 
us, our chance of success good, had either the 
government or its military agents in command made 
the most of the opportunity. But the soldiery 
were demoralized by incapable commanders, in 
mortifying apprenticeship to the art of war for two 
years, of transcendent successes by sea, which, if 
accompanied by something like them by land, might 
have prevented that noviciate. A free country 

aid in war for the liberty enjoyed in long peace. 
‘ree people will not bear the restraints and ex- 
pense of military organization in peace. Since 
the Declaration of American Independence, how- 
ever, all experience in the Old World, as well as 
the New, proves that disciplined freedom is even- 
tually an overmatch for despotic discipline. ‘The 
most absolute governments have found itso. The 
problem to be solved is, how much liberty is con- 
sistent with national safety. The progress of the 
United States in military science and equipment 
since the war of 1812, has been much greater than 
from the peace of 1783 till then. Oppression pro- 
voked that war, and tribulation was its lesson. 
But if war by a martial people, disorganized at 
first, is to succeed at last, is not excessive liberty 
preferable to extreme discipline The end crowns 
the work. Men must be disciplined to obedience 
and harmony, to unity of action, in order to suc- 


ceed. How much liberty they will bear, how much 
discipline they need, are the great questions. The 
navy, by perfect discipline, never failed. The 


army, without discipline, never triumphed. Vol- 
untary government, voluntary religion, voluntary 
hostilities are American experiments, which, ac- 
cording to Jefferson’s argument of relative good, 
have thus far withstood foreign aggression, main- 
tained domestic peace, escaped civil war, and ad- 
vanced the arts of civilization. By happy mix- 
ture of constraint with independence, law and lib- 
erty, the United States stand now among the pri- 
mary powers of the world: to which elevation the 
war of 1812, with its preliminary reverses and 
postliminous successes, largely contributed. It 
may long remain matter of controversy and dis- 
puted political science, whether republican govern- 
ment is as strong as others. That war established 
beyond dispute its capacity for war under difficult 
and trying circumstances; which seem to have 
been ordained to prove and vindicate by early mis- 
fortune the unconquerable spirit, aptitude, versa- 
tility, and resource of a free people.”—[p. 102. 


We must now proceed to notice some of the 
errors and misrepresentations, of which Mr. In- 
gersoll has already been convicted, and which are 


so numerous and important as to destroy confidence 





in his accuracy as a historian. We are far from 
supposing that these misrepresentations were in- 
tentional, or that they proceeded from personal 
feeling towards the individuals who are implicated,— 
We ascribe them rather to carelessness and want 
of research. 

Mr. Ingersoll asserts, that, at the commence- 
ment of the war, at successive Cabinet meetings, 
it was resolved to prevent the small naval force, 
which we then had afloat, from proceeding to sea; 
that, through Mr. Gallatin’s inflaence—which is 
uniformly represented as prepotent in the Cabinet- 
the frigates were to be dismantled and used as 
floating batteries for the defence of New York; 
and that it was only through the energetic remon- 
strances and manly appeals of Captains Bainbridge 
and Stewart, this policy was partially relaxed. 
We believe this statement is, substantially, cor- 
rect, though it has been impugned by Mr. Gallatin 
himself and Mr. Coles, the private Secretary of 
Mr. Madison. Nor can it strike us as very singu- 
lar, if we take into consideration the immense dis- 
parity of the naval forces of the two countries at 
the period, and the idea of its invincibility, inspired 
by the British Navy, during a career of half a cen- 
tury’s uninterrupted triumph. A very large ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, at that 
day, unquestionably were of opinion that, ship to 
ship and gun to gun, we should fare no better than 
had the Dutch, French and Spanish. The party 
in opposition to the war were at all times favora- 
bly disposed towards the creation of a respectable 
marine—but many individuals of that party believ- 
ed in the irresistible prowess of British tars. With 
the democratic party this feeling had been exag- 
gerated into a superstition, and hostility to a Navy 
was one of their leading and avowed doctrines. 
Mr. Jefferson destroyed, as far as was in his power, 
not only the materiel of the Naval force he found 
in existence, when he came into office, but also the 
hopes and generous aspirations of its officers. 
Any thing more effectual to degrade a noble pro- 
fession, than his gun-boat system, it would be diffi- 
cult for the ingenuity of man to devise. Placing 
ourselves, therefore, in the point of view from 
which Mr. Madison and his Cabinet surveyed this 
question, we cannot feel surprised at the decision 
to which they came. Mr. Ingersoll, however, in 
telling the story, is not strictly accurate, and has had 
the bad taste, as well as bad feeling, to blacken the 
memory of one, and assail the character of the 
other, of the two gallant officers, whose timely, 
patriotic and successful interference was produc- 
tive of such important consequences. He does 
this, by referring their remonstrance to the basest 
motives and most selfish considerations. We must 
make an extract from this part of the book : 





“Those legitimate powers by divine right, and 
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that popular prejudice which is the basis of that 
right, were the English mariners, against whom, 
the judgment of at least the maritime portions of 
the United States, coinciding with that of Mr. 
Gallatin, was, that in a war undertaken for the re- 
dress of flagrant wrongs by sea, it would be folly 
to trust either a vessel or a man there, except in 
the predatory and irresponsible cruises of private 
armed vessels. To such adventures Bainbridge 
and Stewart resolved to have recourse if their 
prayer for permission to take public ships of war 
to sea should be unheeded. Stewart had built a 
privateer called the Snapper, eventually command- 
ed by Captain Peregrine Green, and captared as 
soon as she cleared the Delaware capes. In 
that privateer, if denied authority to go forth in fri- 
gates, these gentlemen proposed to seek their for- 
tunes on the ocean, serving each in rotation as cap- 
tain or first officer. Jt was not with them, there- 
fore, matter of mere national character ; nor were 
they mere youths to be moved entirely by puerile 
or unselfish considerations. They wanted fortune 
as well as fame, livelihood besides distinction. 
If the navy was laid up, they saw their occupation 
gone for all advancement and all acquisition. Im- 
pelled by these strong motives to sturdy remon- 
strance, persevering after the Secretary of the 
Navy had announced to them the confirmed re- 
solve of the executive to order all the ships of 
war to be laid up, Captains Bainbridge and Stew- 
art occupied most of that night in composing a joint 
letter to the president, strongly setting forth rea- 
sons why that resolve should be rescinded. That 
letter has been Jost, perhaps burnt in the conflagra- 
tion of the public buildings at Washington ; possi- 
bly not deemed proper for the public eye, as it sta- 
ted advantages of the American navy, which, 
though now known to and participated by the En- 
glish, were then exclusively American. Among 
these were not only the superior discipline, sea- 
manship, and ardor of our seamen, burning with 
passion, to take vengeance for oppression, but seve- 
ral material improvements, one of which alone 
proved decisive in the naval engagements of that 
war. 

“ Their joint composition of that anxious night 
was couched in such plain language, that, when 
presented tothe Secretary of the Navy next morn- 
ing, he objected to it as too strong for communica- 
tion to the chief magistrate, and advised them to 
soften its terms. But asit was with them an affair 
of subsistence, involving livelihood as well as repu- 
tation, they insisted on its being submitted without 
alteration. Diffident as Madison was of his own 
judgment at all times, especially where he was not 
familiar with the subject, and having long felt Mr. 
Gallatin’s aptitude for almost any subject, the presi- 
dent was the man of his own administration, never- 
theless, most resolved, as in duty bound, to carry into 
full effect the act of Congress declaring war. 
After, therefore, candidly, wisely, and ingenuously 
weighing the manly remonstrance against his own 
deliberate and twice considered determination, he 
yielded to the wishes of the two captains, who 
were told in another interview the same day, by the 
Secretary of the Navy, likewise gratified with the 
result, that the president would assume the respon- 
sibility of over-ruling the judgment of his cabinet 
and ordering the ships to sea.”—[p. 378. 


In another place he says, 





“ Jt was the mere remonstrance of a couple of 
naval officers against being deprived of their live- 
lihood, which prevented the flag, so gloriously tri- 
umphant in every sea, from being veiled before that 
of Great Britain. &c., &c.” 


Commodore Stewart has thonght it incumbent 
upon him to defend the memory of his gallant 
friend and his own reputation, from these degrading 
imputations upon the motives which led them to 
remonstrate against the decision of the Cabinet. 
This he has done in a long, well-written letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the New York Courier 
and Enquirer, marked by some asperity of feeling, 
but containing a full refutation of the charges; 
convicting Mr. Ingersoll’s narrative of the grossest 
errors; and going far to prove what he asserts it 
to be, “a compilation of facts, follies and false- 
hoods.” Our limits prevent us from giving ex- 
tracts, or even an epitome, of this letter—-which 
is, in the highest degree, interesting, and bears 
upon its face the impress of truth. 

Commodore Stewart was ordered, on the 22nd 
June, 1812, to take command of the brig Argus, 
one of Commodore Rodgers’ squadron, then lying 
in New York, and proceed to the West Indies. 
The squadron sailed immediately after the news 
of the declaration of war reached its commander— 
and without sailing orders. This is manifest from 
the order given to Stewart to assume the command 
of the Argus, which the Secretary must, of course, 
have expected he would find in New York. The 
frigate Constitution was lying at Annapolis when 
war was declared. On that very day, the Secre- 
tary ordered her commander, Captain Hall, to pro- 
ceed, forthwith, to New York. In this order oc- 
curs the following sentence. ‘I am informed that 
the Belvidera (a small frigate) is on our coast, but 
you are not to understand me as impelling you to 
battle previously to your having confidence in your 
crew, unless attacked, or with a reasonable pros- 
pect of success, of which you are to be, at your 
discretion, the judge.” Again, on the 3rd July 
following, the Secretary orders the Constitution to 
New York, and tells Captain Hull, “If on your 
way thither, you should fall in with an enemy’s 
vessel, you will be guided in your proceeding by 
your own judgment, bearing in mind, however, that 
you are not, voluntarily, to encounter a force su- 
perior to yourown. On your arrival at New York, 
you will report yourself to Commodore Rodgers. 
If he should not be in that port, you will remain 
there till further orders.”” With such orders, so 
depressing to the spirits of a gallant officer, Cap- 
tain Hull sailed, and fortunately for himself, the 
Navy, and the country, was chased by a British 
squadron of frigates, from which he escaped by 
admirable seamanship, and put into Boston. He 
sailed from that port before an answer to his letter 
announcing his arrival reached him. ‘That answer 
directed him to remain in Boston. Suspecting, 
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no doubt, the views of the Government, he slipped 
to sea and took the Guerrier. These facts show 
conclusively, that it was the intention of the Cabi- 
net not to permit our vessels to expose themselves 
on the ocean. We have reason to be thankful that 
in those days an order from Washington could not, 
as now, reach Boston in twenty-four hours. On 
such accidents do the mightiest events depend. 
Hull's victory is an era in our national existence. 
Had rail-roads and magnetic telegraphs been known 
in 1812, old Ironsides would probably, as a sheer 
hulk, have done duty in the defence of the harbor 
of New York or of Boston, instead of thrice low- 
ering the haughty flag of England on the high seas. 

In his 9th chapter, whilst commenting upon the 
constant interference of Great Britain with the 
Indian tribes on our frontiers, Mr. Ingersoll quotes 
from Almon’s Remembrancer, a London publica- 
tion, devoted to the preservation of authentic docu- 
ments, a letter from Captain Gerrish of the New 
England militia, dated Albany 7th, March 1782, as 
follows : 

“The peltry taken in the expedition will, you 
see, amount to a good deal of money. The pos- 
session of this booty at first gave us pleasure ; but 
we were struck with horror to find among the 
packages eight large ones containing sealps of our 
unfortunate country folks, taken in the three last 
years by the Seneca Indians, from the inhabitants 
of the frontiers of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, and sent by them as a pre- 
sent to Col. Haldimand, Governor of Canada, in 
order to be by him transmitted to England ; they 
were accompanied by the following curious letter 
to that gentleman.” 

We have not room for this “ curious letter.” It 
purports to be written by the British Indian Agent, 
“ James Crawfurd,” and specifies in a business-like 
manner the various packages, minutely describing 
the marks and number of scalps, and showing 
which were those of men, women, boys, girls and 
infants taken from their mothers’ wombs. ‘The 
number of scalps, of all descriptions, is about 1,000. 
We at first read this document with absolute hor- 
ror. We then thought, vith Mr. Ingersoll, that it 
was “so disgusting as to seem almost incredible,” 
and a vague recollection came into our mind, that 
we had seen or heard of the story before, as a hoax 
with which Dr. Franklin was in some way con- 
nected. An examination of his works showed that 
our recollection was well founded. If the reader 
will turn to the 5th volume of Spark’s Works of 
Franklin, p. 125, he will see the jeu d’esprit at 
full length, for Mr. Ingersoll omits some of the 
best parts—for instance : “It is proposed to make 
them up into decent little packets, seal and direct 
them, one to the King, containing a sample of 
every sort for his museum, one to the Queen with 
some of women and little children, the rest to be 
distributed among both houses of parliament, a 


double quantity to the Bishops.” It reminds one 
of De Foe’s Shortest way with the Dissenters, of 
which an account is given in the Biographical 
Sketch of that great writer, contained in the last 
number of the Edinburg Review. Joking is a 
dangerous thing sometimes. The Dissenters were 
struck with a panic at the horrid suggestions of 
the pamphlet—the violent of the high chureh par- 
ty were clamorous in approval of them. Govern- 
ment offered a reward for the name of the author. 
De Foe was arrested, tried, convicted, fined and 
pilloried, for indulging a taste for grave irony. A 
few years since, our friend, the editor of the Pe- 
tersburg Intelligencer, published a burlesque ac- 
count of the entrance of the Danseuse, Fanny 
Ellsler, into Richmond, and her introduction into 
the House of Delegates. A free use was made of 
the names of the gravest citizens and highest func- 
tionaries—and every one laughed at the joke. A 
few months afterwards, we saw the whole transfer- 
red to the columns of the Journal des Debats, of 
Paris, where it served as a text for a grave com- 
mentary upon the state of society in Virginia and 
as evidence of the enthusiasm inspired by Fanny 
in this country. 

We are at a loss to perceive how Mr. Ingersoll 
could have been deceived as to the true character 
of such a document. Its very enormity should 
have induced distrust. The readiness with which 
he inserts it, without the least expression of doubt 
as to its genuineness, goes far to shake confidence 
in his general accuracy, and to prove the absence 
of habits of research and discrimination, which 
disqualifies him, as we have already alleged, for the 
task he has assumed. 

The employment of Indians as allies and the 
ceaseless efforts made by the British authorities on 
this continent, with the knowledge and sanction of 
the Government at home, to excite the tribes on 
the frontiers and within the limits of the United 
States to war upon our people, will ever be a dis- 
grace to England. In this cruel policy, she per- 
severed from the time it was denounced by Chat- 
ham, with more than wonted eloquence, to the 
peace of Ghent. It was her instigation which led 
to the Indian wars at the close of the last century, 
and to that which immediately preceded the con- 
flict of 1812. No one can now deny this allega- 
tion. If, when at peace with the United States, 
she thus acted, we need feel no surprise that she 
should take savages into her pay as an auxiliary 
force, when engaged in hostilities with us. It was 
her belligerent right to do so—but she cannot avoid 
the consequent responsibility. Great Britain is 
answerable for the atrocious murder of helpless 
women and children ; for the massacre of prisoners, 
who surrendered on capitulation ; and for all other 
departures from the usages of modern war, just as 
much as if these enormities were committed by 





her own troops. It is no excuse to say that British 
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commanders could not restrain these savage allies. 
If the fact were so, it furnishes the best of all ar- 
guments against the practice of employing them. 
As we have said, we question not the right of Eng- 
land to range under her banner the Indian or the 
African, but it is the duty—and we thank Mr. In- 
gersoll for discharging it—of the American histo- 
rian to portray the revolting scenes which result 
from the selection of such instruments of cruelty. 
War is, at best, most horrible. In modern times, 
by the common consent of civilized nations, the 
ubservance of certain rules of clemency and cour- 
tesy has mitigated its rigors and lessened its ea- 
lamities. The nation which disregards these rules 
is guilty of brigandage, and should be held up to 
the reprobation of mankind. In most of the ope- 
rations of the English on the sea board, and partic- 
ularly in the Chesapeake, their conduct, during the 
late war, was more that of freebooters than of 
gallant enemies. We draw the veil over the enor- 
mities perpetrated at Hampton. The only pallia- 
tion of them offered, by the British commanders, 
was that they were committed by foreign troops, 
French, Spanish and Portugese outcasts, whom it 
was impossible to restrain. This is the same excuse 
which was alleged with respect to Indians, and may 
be similarly answered—why take into pay a descrip- 
tion of force not amenable to the rules of civilized 
warfare. But the plea avails but little. It will 
hardly be pretended, that it was not British sailors, 
under British officers, who stormed the pig styes, 
robbed the hen roosts, and plundered and fired the 
peaceful dwellings along the shores of the Chesa- 
peake and its tributaries; or that it was other than 
a British army which burnt the Capitol and Presi- 
dent’s House in Washington—an outrage which 
finds no parallel in the most embittered warfare of 
Europe for centuries past. We have read a deal 
of nonsense about the superior moral sense of the 
British soldier, his humanity, generosity, &c. An 
attentive perusal of the various narratives of the 
operations of British armies on the continent, 
within the last fifty years, leads us to believe him 
the most licentious, the most of a machine, the least 
actuated by principle—but at the same time, when 
kept in discipline, well fed, clothed and paid, the 
bravest and most efficient cut throat of modern 
times. The scenes which followed the storming 
of Badajos, Ciudad Rodrigo, and above all, St. 
Sebastian, as faithfully portrayed by Napier, and 
other English writers, have no parallels in the an- 
nals of military atrocity. A legion of the demons 
of hell let loose upon earth as auxiliaries, could 
have added nothing to the inconceivable horrors 
witnessed on those occasions. It must be remem- 
bered, moreover, that the inhabitants of these towns, 
the victims of the lust, rapine and cruelty of Brit- 
ish soldiers, were Spaniards, and, of course, allies 
and not enemies. But it was not only, on occa- 
sions such as these, when the wildest passions may 





be supposed to have been aroused, that enormities 
were practised upon their allies. The general or- 
ders and despatches of Wellington bear impres- 
sive testimony to the villainous materials of which 
his army was composed, and of the necessity of 
the severest discipline, and the example of frequent 
executions, to restrain his soldiers from the com- 
mission of every species of outrage. The number 
of men, whom he caused to be executed by the 
Provost Marshall, is really frightful. 

We believe the people of England have never 
been fully informed of the buccaneering exploits 
of their naval forces in the Chesapeake. They 
have been hinted at in some of the recollections 
and adventures of subaltern officers, published, from 
time to time, in the United Service Journal. The 
fullest and truest account is to be seen in the “ Life 
of a Sailor’—a sort of autobiography, written by 
Capt. Chamier of the Royal Navy. 

The gallant author tells the truth, without much 
effort at palliation, concerning the conduct of the 
British in the Chesapeake, and expresses himself 
with an indignation on the subject highly credita- 
ble to him as a man and an officer. In one place 
he hopes “ this disgraceful savage mode of warfare 
will never again be countenanced by civilized na- 
tions’’—in another part of his work, he remarks— 
“If the Americans, who bound the shores of Virginia 
and Maryland, do not entail upon their posterity the 
deepest hatred and loudest curses upon England 
and her marauders, why they must possess more 
christian charity than I give them credit for, and be 
much better calculated for the kingdom of heaven 
than for sojourners on this little mountain of mud.” 
The author describes, at large, the various preda- 
tory expeditions, to plan and execute which ap- 
peared to be the limits alike of the capacity and 
ambition of Admiral Cockburn. The book made 
a deep impression in England, and called forth a 
reply from Capt. Scott, R. N., who vindicated 
Cockburn and represented him to be a very good 
fellow, &c., always ready to pay “ Baltimore pri- 
ces” for what he took. 

The question, unfortunately for the fame of Cock- 
burn and the character of British operations, does 
not rest upon the relative credibility of these Cap- 
tains in the Royal Navy. There are thousands of 
our countrymen—men of as much truth and re- 
spectability as either—who are entiled to be heard 
in this matter. We cannot say they would be en- 
tirely dispassionate witnesses, but their evidence 
is not to be discarded because they were the vic- 
tims, or the indignant spectators, of this dishonor- 
able and exasperating species of warfare. In al- 
luding to these transactions, we seek not to heap 
fresh odium on the name of Cockburn in this coun- 
try—that would be, indeed, like “‘ adding a perfume 
to the violet”—our object is to establish the truth. 

There never was as large a naval force, which 
did so little as that which hovered on our coast du- 
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ring the war. There seemed to be no enterprize 
whatever among the commanders. If the igno- 
minious mode of carrying on hostilities, which we 
have been considering, exasperated our people— 
the inactivity of the enemy’s squadrons, as to all 
creditable operations, dissolved the charm of Brit- 
ish naval prowess, and engendered a feeling akin 
to contempt. Mr. Ingersoll justly remarks : 


“‘ Nothing in the whole war, not their naval de- 
feats, left so unfavorable an idea of English mari- 
time capacity as the degrading hostilities of these 
little better than piratical incursions, which must 
have tended as much to lower the tone of English 
seafaring pride, as they did to elevate the strongly 
contrasted character of that of American mariners, 
whose very privateers never descended to such un- 
worthy acts. In very few instances was the sup- 
posed character of British seamen kept up by them 
anywhere. In the coast warfare, their boasted 
trident was trailed in the dust of extremely con- 
temptible warfare. At some of the places attack- 
ed, they succeeded indeed to rifle them of furniture, 
or burn people’s dwellings. But for the most part 
their pillage was as harmless as it was unmanly.” 

[p. 198. 


The 10th chapter is devoted to an account of the 
Creek campaign, and is, on the whole, the most 
creditable to Mr. Ingersoll as a historian. The 
style is more subdued, and the narrative less inter- 
rupted by digressions and uncalled for speculation. 
The transactions recorded are of great importance. 
It was in this campaign that Gen. Jackson, then a 
militia officer, first showed his energy and talents 
asacommander. He had great difficulties to en- 
counter. ‘T'he theatre of operations was a wilder- 
ness. The enemy brave, crafiy, desperate and nu- 
merous. His troops undisciplined, though gallant 
volunteers. ‘The result was the destruction of the 
savages. They were instigated to take up arms 
by the British and perhaps by the Spanish authori- 
ties, who thus precipitated them upon their fate. 
It was most fortunate for the Southwest, that the 
Indian power was so speedily and so effectually 
crushed. What would have been the state of the 
country, had Creek hostilities been postponed until 
the invasion of Louisiana in 1814. The services 
of Jackson on this trying occasion have scarcely 
been appreciated—on no other, we think, did he 
show greater military genius. 

A good many pages of Mr. Ingersoll’s volume 
are appropriated to estimates of the character of 
the leading statesmen of the day. We differ with 
him in some of his opinions respecting Mr. Madi- 
son, to whom, we think, he scarcely does justice, 
though he rates his abilities, virtues and services 
very high. Mr. Macon seems a favorite, and he 
devotes as many pages to him as to Mr. Madison. 
We do not quarrel with this, as we have no right 
to object to the indulgence of the author’s personal 
preferences. Mr. Macon was an honest man and 


thought and eccentric in his habits and opinions. 
It is preposterous, however, to say, that “ few pub- 
lic speakers, secretaries, ministers, or judges, as- 
pirants or incumbents of place by executive choice, 
fill with posterity so large a space in public esteem 
as Nathaniel Macon, or exercised as much influ- 
ence while in any office.” His merits, whatever 
they may be, were unquestionably of the negative 
order. He never proposed a measure, and it was 
his boast, that, in a Congressional career of near 
forty years, his name was never recorded as voting 
for an appropriation bill. With what great legis- 
lation of the country is his name connected? Upon 
what has he left the impress of his talents? In 
what manner, could the influence of a man, with 
his peculiar views of the duty of a Legislator, pos- 
sibly survive his death? ‘The author speaks of the 
“ radicalism of Macon,” as likely to swallow up the 
“ republicanism of Jefferson.” Radicalism is ram- 
pant, aggressive and relentless. Mr. Macon was 
quiescent and passive. 

The English doctrine of life-long allegiance, and 
the American doctrine of the right of expatriation, 
of course, are antagonistic. The claim of Eng- 
land, when enforced, was one of the prominent cau- 
ses of the war. During its progress, it was scarce- 
ly to be expected that an attempt would not be 
made to punish, as traitors, English or Irish soldiers 
and sailors, taken in arms against their native coun- 
try. The first demonstration was made in respect 
to some prisoners taken by the British at Queens- 
town, who were sent to England for trial. The 
President immediately ordered into close confine- 
ment an equal number.of British prisoners, as 
hostages. The Governor General of Canada, a 
few months afterwards, gave notice to Gen. Wil- 
kinson that he should put into close confinement, of 
American officers, double as many as the number 
of British soldiers put to death, who should share 
the same fate. The American General was also 
notified that the war on the coast would be waged 
with unrelenting severity, should our Government 
venture to execute any of these hostages. The 
American officers on parole in Quebec were con- 
fined, and their Government retaliated by incarcer- 
ating double their number of British officers, fur- 
nished by the recent victory of the Thames. Itis 
dreadful to reflect what might have been the result, 
if any of the men, sent for trial to England, had 
been executed. Our government would unques- 
tionably have retaliated, and no one can say where 
the system would have ended. But no one was 
executed, and after a few months a nearly simul- 
taneous relaxation took place. The firm stand 
taken and maintained by our government was in the 
highest degree important. It led to what was a 
virtual surrender of the boasted British claim of 
perpetual allegiance. Great Britain may not for- 
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the moment it was found that she could not enforce 
the claim. She well knows that the impressment 
of an English sailor, from on board an American 
vessel, would be regarded as tantamount to a dec- 
laration of hostilities—nor, in the event of a future 
war, would she, for a moment, harbor the thought 
of punishing as a traitor the Irishman, who, natu- 
ralized according to our laws, was found fighting 
in defence of his adopted country. So far as we 
are concerned, therefore, the enforcement of the 
doctrine of perpetual allegiance is abandoned by 
England. It was matter of reproach to the treaty 
of Ghent, that the question of impressment was 
not mentioned in any of its articles. But the se- 
curity of the alien seaman, on board an American 
vessel, is now quite as absolute as if the Treaty 
contained the fullest relinquishment of the right of 
impressment. There are guaranties stronger than 
those engrossed on parchment. And how few 
Treaties of Peace adjust, or even mention, the os- 
tensible causes for which war was declared! 

Mr. Ingersoll dwells at some length upon the 
Russian mediation. We believe the eagerness, with 
which our government caught at the offer, was 
misconstrued and had a prejudicial effect. But we 
do not see how it could, in courtesy to Russia, 
have been declined. The author, on more than 


one occasion, seems to censure Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Gallatin,—whom he constantly represents as the 
power behind the throne,—for their anxiety to bring 
the war to as speedy a termination as possible. 


Mr. Madison most reluctantly, from a sense of du- 
ty, recommended the declaration of war—and most 
conscientiously and zealously, to the extent of his 
ability, did he aid in carrying it on. There was 
nothing, except our victories at sea, in the opera- 
tions of the first eighteen months, to dazzle his 
imagination or warp his judgment by the splendor 
of success. We do not blame him, therefore, for 
gladly availing himself of every opportunity to end 
the contest, cunsistently with the honor of the na- 
tion. 

Mr. Ingersoll dwells at length, and with copious 
illustration, upon the extremities to which party 
spirit was carried during the war, which, as we 
have before intimated, in some quarters, stopped 
just short of treason. No American can now con- 
template the unpatriotic conduct of the mass of the 
federal party in New England, without the deep- 
est astonishment and most poignant mortification. 
They were loud in denouncing the administration 
as being under French influence, and asserted the 
war to have been undertaken merely in obedience 
to the dictates of Napoleon—not for the redress of 
our wrongs, but to make a diversion in his favor. 
Time has shown the falsity of these charges. 
Would it had likewise exploded the recriminating 
charge that British sympathies, stimulated by ex- 
cessive party violence, had stifled all American 
feeling in large portions of the community, and 





especially of the political leaders, opposed to Mr. 
Madison and the war. The coarse and anmeasur- 
ed abuse of the President and his cabinet, from 
the pulpit, the press and the halls of legislation ; 
the exultation over American defeats, and the so- 
lemnly adopted legislative resolution, that it was 
“unbecoming a moral and religious people” to re- 
joice at the victories of their countrymen by land 
or sea;--the open discountenance given to the 
enlistment of troops;—the strenuous efforts made 
to prevent capitalists from subscribing to the loans 
opened by government ;—the manifold obstructions 
thrown in the way of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, whilst the want of vigor in carrying on hos- 
tilities was the theme of incessant obloquy and ri- 
dicule ;—the Hartford Convention, which, what- 
ever were its real objects, inspirited the enemy by 
the hope of a secession from the Union ;—the so- 
lemn thanksgivings and joyous celebrations for vic- 
tories obtained by Northern Europe in the pay of 
England, over a nation, though not our ally, enga- 
ged in hostilities with a common enemy, and the 
result of which victories was to enable England to 
employ, against us, a great additional naval and 
military force—these are incidents of the times 
which no American historian can record with other 
than feelings of mortification. That mortification, 
it is true, is alleviated by the proud consciousness 
that such a state of things can never again occur 
in this country. The war extinguished foreign 
sympathies—and in doing this, which, perhaps, 
could not have been effected by any other means, 
was worth all that it cost in blood and suffering 
and treasure. Itmadeusanation. The influence 
of England to a certain extent—not injurious, per- 
haps, on the whole—is indeed still felt, and must 
continue to be felt, until we renounce the language, 
the literature, the religion, the commerce of Eng- 
land. But what demagogue would hazard even his 
puny reputation by talking of the existence, at this 
day, of a British or a French party in this coun- 
try? We are divided into political sects, but all 
are American. We have sectional prejudices and 
clashing interests, but who, for a moment, suspects 
that the legislation of the country is influenced, in 
the slightest particular, by regard to the views or 
wishes of a foreign power? 

The war made us a nation, as we have said, in 
substituting foreign sympathies by an American 
feeling. It did more—it greatly enhanced our im- 
portance in the eyes of other nations. In their 
troubles, growing out of the wars of the French 
Revolution, the people of the continent of Europe 
overlooked the steady growth and advancement in 
wealth and population of the United States. They, 
probably, under any circumstances, would not have 
been capable of appreciating the successful work- 
ing of our institutions. Napoleon, in the excess of 
his anti-anglo feeling, it is well known, despised 
us, perhaps mainly on account of our lineage. But 
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our naval victories and the success which attended 
our arms, in the last six months of the struggle, ar- 
rested the attention of those, who had long believed 
our people incapable of anything beyond a commer- 
cial adventure. We indeed became known to Eu- 
rope, for the first time, within the last thirty years. 

Another incidental, though highly important, ad- 
vantage, resulting from the war, was the proof it 
gave that the Constitution was strong enough for 
any of the emergencies of war. Many of our own 
people doubted this. ‘The affirmative of the propo- 
sition has been demonstrated. None of the disas- 
ters of 1812-13 were the result of want of consti- 
tutional power in Congress or the Executive. We 
have already stated, that Mr. Madison confined 
himself to his prescribed limits. A man of more 
energy and action might have given a very widely 
different character to the prosecution of hostilities, 
and yet been not less observant of his constitutional 
authority. 

Mr. Ingersoll gives an anecdote of the sagacity 
of Nelson, which is worth inserting. 


“The most renowned of Great Britain’s famous 
admirals, Nelson, remarking the seamanship of 
Dale’s squadron, which he attentively surveyed 
through his glass, observed to an American gentle- 
man on board of his ship at the time, that there 
was in those transatlantic ships a nucleus of trou- 
ble for the maritime power of Great Britain. We 
have nothing to fear, said Admiral Nelson, from 
any thing on this side of the Atlantic; but the man- 
ner in which those ships are handled makes me 
think that there may be a time when we shall have 
trouble from the other. The poorly equipped and 
provided American vessels of the war of the Rev- 
olution, contending against the overwhelming odds 
of British might by sea, long before indicated what 
Nelson discovered.”—[p. 363. 


We had marked for insertion a good many pas- 
sages of Mr. Ingersoll’s book,—some for comment 
and dissent—others as containing acute and pro- 
fitable reflections. But our waning space precludes 
us from transferring these to our pages. We have 
given enough to enable our readers to judge of his 
style and manner of treating his subject. We must, 
however, give one more extract, which strikes us, 
in point of style, to be about as little consistent with 
the dignity of historical writing, as any thing we 
have met with in our reading : 


“The weather was in canicular sympathy with our 
condition, as representatives of the country and the 
party on whom its forlorn fortunes were pressing ; 
one of those dry, sultry, windy, not cloudy, but 
misty, murky, smoky, overcast uncomfortable dog 
days, whether the regular caniculars had set in or 
not, which surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, 
with the sluggish Potomac, and extensive flats be- 
tween it and the T'yber, closed July and prefaced 
August with unwholsome, enervating, sweltering, 
atrabilious, suffocating, languid, feverish heat, as 
hot as the faction within and war without. Wash- 
ington was unhealthy in the latter part of summer 


of visitors, or of inhabitants now there; most of 
those few had marched away on the sudden cam- 
paign sprung up, and Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
only peopled part of that metropolis of magnificent 
distances, had hardly a listener along its disconso- 
late thoroughfare. Congress were nearly alone in 
the capitol, of which only the two wings were then 
built, without the rotunda, or either of the noble 
fronts now facing east and west; the whole pile 
imperfect and extemporary. It blew a hurricane, 
roaring like great guns through the dome of the 
House of Representatives. and struck down the 
flag rattling on the top. Distant artillery was au- 
dible, as was thought, from time to time, and ru- 
mors continually afloat as the enemy advanced. 
[p. 123. 


In connexion with the subject of style, we must 
protest, in behalf of common sense and the simpli- 
city and purity of the language, against the use of 
of such phrases, as “enfoliation of Generals”— 
“ slaves pullulating in the cotton growing regions” — 
“‘ disparity of internection,” &c. 

In conclusion we incline to believe that Mr. In- 
gersoll’s talents—which we by no means under- 
value—are, not those which qualify him for histori- 
cal writing, and feel assured that he has not done 
justice to the subject he has taken in hand. We 
hope for better things in the succeeding volumes. 
He will have the advantage of experience in au- 
thorship and the lights of criticism—we believe 
him to be capable of profiting by both. Indeed, in 
the volume, which we are now dismissing, we think 
we see a progressive amendment of faults which 
we have indicated. The latter chapters are in bet- 
ter taste, the style more subdued and the narra- 
tive less interrupted by digression and ill-timed 
speculation—just as we have seen a generous and 
mettlesome steed, when first mounted, indulging in 
all manner of curvetings and caracoles, to the peril 
and annoyance of the rider and amusement of the 
spectator, after the excess of his spirits was ex- 
hausted in these graceful gambols, move on at a 
steady jog trot, and, with less action, make more 
progress. 





SONNET; NIGHT. 


Welcome again, O still and holy night, 
And lay thy soft spell on this wakeful eye. 
Now may my spirit’s incense-thoughts arise, 
(Even from thy silent shrine,) to yon far sky, 
Whose brow is crown’d with gems of living light. 
O solemn night! I love thy calm deep hush,— 
Thy moon and stars pouring a mellow flush 
Of glory o’er the sleeping earth ;—and oh ! 
One breathing vision of my earlier youth, 
Comes back with thee, bathed in the hues of truth,— 
One voice of other years, sad, sweet, and low, 
Thrills on my haunted ear! O! well | know 
That voice is now an angel’s! Welcome, then, night, 
And bring that lost one back, to bless my yearning sight! 





and most of autumn. There were few of the crowds 
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REMINISCENCES OF A TRAVELLER. 


A VISIT TO THE SHAKERS. 


On the 17th of September 18—, our curiosity 
was highly gratified by a visit to the celebrated 
Shaker Village, about two miles from New Leba- 
non, in the State of New York. It consisted 
principally of yellow wooden houses, with neat 
and verdant yards around them. Their gardens 
and orchards were regularly laid out, and kept as 
clean and nice as possible, and their vegetables and 
fruits cultivated with the greatest attention and 
care. The women wore dark colored gowns, black 
stuff shoes, with old-fashioned, high heels ; and on 
their necks and heads, white muslin kerchiefs and 
caps. They turned their hair back from the fore- 
head and tucked it up behind. The men wore 
theirs very short, and were clad in suits of gray 
or brown. We were received with much hospi- 
tality, and treated with delicious cider, bread and 
butter, cheese and milk. They showed us their 
whole establishment,—the dairy, the cheese-room, 
the dining-room, kitchen and chambers, and we 
were surprised at the numerous ingenious contri- 
vances they had for saving labor, and rendering 
themselves comfortable. We saw about thirty of 
them at dinner. When they had finished eating, 
they knelt down, and not a sound was heard, or 
movement made for some minutes ;—each appeared 
absorbed indevotion. Having thus returned thanks, 
all arose simultaneously and hastened away to bu- 
siness. Our guides were extremely affable and 
communicative, and told and showed us many things, 
which I shall not take time to narrate at present. 
In their depository, or store, they had for sale 
boxes, brooms, sieves, brushes, silver pens, pin- 
cushions and various other articles, but no baskets, 
much to our disappointment, for we wished to have 
purchased some ;—they told us they had been in 
such demand, that from a large supply, not one 
was left! Their work, of every description, was 
uncommonly neat and substantial, so we consoled 
ourselves with mats and wooden spoons. In con- 
sequence of a shower, we were detained among 
these singular beings for several hours; at length 
we got off, probably as much to their satisfaction 
as our own, 

The next day bein& the Sabbath, we re- 
solved to attend their worship, and after break- 
fast, again proceeded to their village—there was 
a considerable party of us, and we filled several 
carriages. The church was a white wooden build- 
ing, with a tin roof: it stood ona most velvet-like 
and beautiful green mound, enclosed by a white 
paling—it looked like purity itself ;—but what fan- 
tastic ceremonies did we witness within! None 
that inspired either devotion or respect. When 
we entered, the men were ushered in at a dif- 
ferent.door from the one that admitted the women; 





for the two sexes are not permitted to sit together. 
The walls of the church were painted blue,—the 
windows were numerous and large, and the floor 
uf fine plank, nicely scoured and sanded. ‘The 
service lasted upwards of two hours, and was well 
worth a journey to witness. The men arranged 
themselves in a corps of ten abreast, opposite to 
a similar corps of women. With clasped hands 
and solemn faces, they remained motionless, till 
urged by the spirit, (as they term it,) one would 
advance into the space between them and the pha- 
lanx of females, and deliver a sort of lecture, the 
greatest recommendation of which was its brevity ; 
then resuming his place in the ranks, prayer and 
shouting arose, accompanied by a gentle movement 
of their persons up and down by raising them- 
selves on their toes. When this had continued 
about half an hour, a signal was given, upon which 
they brought forward from the sides of the church 
long benches, and arranged them in straight lines, 
men and women still keeping places and distance, 
as when previously standing. As there was not 
room enough on the benches for ail to sit, some 
took turns with their neighbors. In the mean- 
while, one of the elders preached quite a good 
sermon, and was succeeded by another, who equally 
edified us. Each stood facing their visitors, (our par- 
ty,) to whom they seemed to address themselves, 
and not to their own sect on either side of them. 
When the second elder had ended his discourse, 
the benches were removed with much dexterity, 
and again they formed themselves into two corps, 
as at first, and we had a repetition of speaking, 
praying and shouting. At length they became 
quiet, and an old man advanced towards us, and 
requested that there might be neither whispering 
nor laughing among the strangers, at the manner in 
which they were about to worship God. He said 
they acted with sincerity of heart, and with a view 
to His glory. He then retreated, and in an instant 
he and his companions stripped off their coats and 
turned their sallow faces to the wall and their backs 
tous. The women did likewise, with the excep- 
tion of disrobing. In that position, they sung, with 
loud and harsh voices, a monotonous tune, and 
danced with all their might for at least fifteen min- 
utes; then, with the skill of experienced soldiers, 
they arranged themselves four abreast, (males and 
females always in distinct columns,) and marched 
round and round, till their bones must certainly 
have ached. They held their arms up from the 
elbow, and let their hands droop from the wrist, 
looking for all the world like a flock of penguins ;-— 
sometimes they prayed, sometimes they loudly 
clapped their hands and sung—yet, did they make 
less noise than another set, who stood with joined 
hands, as if going to dance a reel in the centre of 
the church, and almost stunned us with their vo- 
ciferations. We rejoiced when the commotion was 
over and the moment of departure arrived, and 
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did not fail to hasten ours. It was painfal to be- 
hold our fellow creatures under the influence of 
such absurd fanaticism ! 

We remained only a couple of days at Lebanon: 
the season being past for bathing and drinking the 
waters there, it was not an inviting sojourn, and 
we soon retraced the road back to Albany. The 
old Dutch houses, with which that city abounded, 
with their antiquated roofs and windows, interested 
me much more than its statelier residences and 
public edifices. 

We visited the spacious yellow mansion in 
which the veteran, General Schuyler, used to re- 
side. The yard and garden were rendered almost 
gloomy by the number of trees which shaded them; 
most of them were cedars, and other sombre-tinted 
evergreens, reminding us of Lord Byron’s beautiful 
lines on the cypress : 


“ Dark tree! still sad when others’ grief is fled, 
The only constant mourner o’er the Dead.” 





A FEW WORDS TO OUR PATRONS. 


After an unavoidable delay, “Tue Sournern 
anp Western Literary Messencer anv Re- 
VIEW” comes to greet you,—which it does most 
gratefully. 

It may not be amiss, in entering upon a new 
year, under circumstances somewhat changed, to 
make a declaration of the leading principles on 
which the work will be conducted. 

In the first place, it will be National; distinct- 
ively American. Hence, it will extend the hand 
of courtesy and encouragement to all the promo- 
ters of American Literature, in every part of our 
country. Feeling no prejudices, it will foster none; 
but labor to remove the prejudices of others, and 
to promote harmony and good will. In the next 
place, it will be truly Sournern and Western; 
but without being Anti-Northern. There is only 
one question of any difficulty between the North and 
South, which we shall feel at liberty to touch,— 
that of Slavery. On this, we shall be uncompro- 
mising, without being ultra; but shall plant our 
vindication upon National grounds,—not section- 
al ;—those liberal, true and patriotic grounds upon 
which it was placed by the fathers of the Consti- 
tution. We shall still stand by the Union ; adopt- 
ing for ourselves, and commending to our brethren, 
the sentiment of Von Raumer—* The dissolution 
of this great Union upon the score of the slave 
question, would certainly be the grossest folly and 
the bitterest of misfortunes ; for both parties mu- 
tually need assistance from, and protect each 
other.” In Literature, our rights and interests 
are the same ; as also in the general progress and 


the sneers, to which shallow minds sometimes re- 
sort against the South. Asa Review, our Jour- 
nal will seek to be impartial and independent ; un- 
sparing only to shallow pretension and immorality ; 
illiberal, or unjust to nothing. 

As a Messenger, it will aim to bear érue tidings, 
and this we mean to embrace, not only the vera- 
cious, but the faithful and sincere. 

As expressive of these guiding principles, we 
still adopt, with a slight alteration, our former 
motto : 


“In THE UNION, AND For THE Union! 
In THE Sours, AND FoR THE SouTH aNp West!” 


We believe that in this way, the “ Messenger 
and Review” will be most useful, most acceptable 
to the friends of Southern, as a part of American 
Literature, and most worthy the patronage of an 
enlightened Public. 


January 14th, 1846. 





Notices of New @@orks. 


Tue In1ap or Homer, Translated by Mr. Winuiam 
Munrorp, of Virginia. 2 vols: 8 vo. Little 
4g Brown, Boston, 1846. 


We propose, at this time, to do little more than 
announce to the public, that this work is now in 
press, and will soon make its appearance, in the 
elegant style of Messrs. Little & Brown. We 
make this announcement with no little pride, for 
the sake of our State, which the author so long 
and so honorably served ; of her Literature, which, 
in addition to the many not unworthy representa- 
tives she already possesses, is about to receive so 
rich an accession; and of the estimable friends 
who so justly feel a lively interest in the postha- 
mous fame of the author. 

Classic Literature is no stranger to the soil of 
Virginia. ‘The mother country sent to this colony 
many scholars imbued with the lore of antiquity. 
At a very early period, Sandys translated the poems 
of Ovid,—in the then wilds of Virginia; and many 
of our distinguished men of former days were ripe 
classical scholars. Among these was Chancellor 
Wythe,—from whom, in a great degree, Mr. Mun- 
ford imbibed his love for Homer and other ancient 

ts. 
The excellence of a translation depends upon 
two things,—its fidelity to the original, and its in- 
trinsic merit as a production of taste and genius. 
Of the fidelity of the work before us to the origi- 
nal, competent judges have, after due examination, 
spoken in the strongest terms,—and they not only 
in the South, but in the North. Of its high cha- 
racter as an English poem, we add our humble 
opinion to that of abler critics. Unlike the beau- 
tiful and often grand poem of Pope, founded upon the 
Iliad, the Iliad of Mr. Munford is a true transla- 
tion of Homer, into a poem more lofty than Pope’s, 





prosperity of the country. But here we shall re- 
buke the narrow-mindedness of others, and repel 


if not more beautiful. In order the more effec- 
tually to convey the stately simplicity and the sub- 
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limity of the original, he has adopted what Milton 
calls ‘our English heroic verse without rhyme ;” 
and it has never been our pleasure to read blank 
verse so clear and transparent; for, with most 
commendable independence, the author has avoid- 
ed those perplexing and often affected inversions, 
which have been thought to constitute blank verse. 
The style is smooth, yet bold and stately, and 
often rising to the height of sublimity. The author 
has given copious notes, for the most part entirely 
new, prepared with much labor and study. 

In fine, we look forward to enjoying the honor 
for Virginia, of having produced the best transla- 
tion of the Iliad, now extant. When the work 
makes its appearance, our readers shall have an ex- 
tended review of it. The commendation we have 
here bestowed, has not been given at random ; but 
after the perusal of letters from scholars, and of 
specimens of the work, which we have been kindly 
permitted to examine. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


By Freperick Von Ravumer, Professor of History in 
the University of Berlin, &c., &c. Translated from the 
German, by Wititiam W. Turner. New York: J. 
& H. G. Langley. 1846. pp. 501. 


Having surveyed nearly the whole field of Eastern his- 
tory and politics, and not finding there those elements of 
human progress, which, as a philosopher, he was induced to 
seek, Von Raumer turned his thoughts to the United States. 
Not to notice our manners, our hotels, our peculiarities as 
a people ; nor in any wise with the spirit of a mere tourist; 
but to obtain, if possible, a solution to some of the problems 
which his enlightened mind saw were to be solved, and for 
which there were no data in the old countries of the East. 
He first sought information from books ; but as none of the 
many writers about America, with the exception, perhaps, 
of De Tocqueville, had been incited by the same motive, 
he derived little satisfaction from this source. But hear 
his own words, for we have never met with so just and con- 
densed a summary of the much that has been written con- 
cerning us, showing bow little satisfaction it all gives, toa 
really candid and inquisitive mind. 

“ Eager for information, I took up in succession a great 

‘number of books of travels. But what for the most part 
were the representations I encountered? A country of late 
origin and in every respect more imperfect than the other 
parts of the world, an unhealthy climate, infectious dis- 
eases, a dead level of democracy originating in a lawless 
and villainous rebellion, a presumptuous rejection of all 
the natural distinctions of soviety, together with shameful 
ill-treatment of the negroes and Indians. Politics every 
where a prey to party spirit ; religion split up into a multi- 
tude of sects; indifference to science and art, an immode- 
rate worship of Mammon, an eager striving after material 
advancement with a neglect of the spiritual and the ami- 
able; nowhere truth and faith, nowhere the amenities of 
refined social existence ; a total want of history and of 
great poetical recollections, &c., &c.” 


He saw, at once, that this nation were not in such a sit- 
uation as any of the countries of Europe ; he therefore ex- 
pected to find peculiarities, manners and habits different 
from those to which he was accustomed. But he desired 
to observe “ the great and unparalleled historical phenom- 
ena here offered to view.” Again, he says: 


“Tt is true, nevertheless, that the observer very seldom 
places himself at the proper point of view for America ; 
hence it results, that even well-wishers have frequently re- 
garded things in a crooked, distorted, false light. Scatter- 


ed and trivial anecdotes, hastily caught up, have been used 
to characterize and even to depreciate an entire people ; 
and observations made in rail-cars, steam-boats, and hotels, 
have often been the only sources of confident representa- 
tions. In their zeal against undeniable and unpleasant 
trifles, they fail to see any thing of the great and unparal- 
leled historical phenomena offered to their view ; they find 
fault with all that differs from what they have been accus- 
tomed to at home ; sigh after kings, courts, nobles, soldiers, 
orders, titles, an established church, rights of primogeni- 
ture, and the like; look for routs, soirées, and perfumed 
fine gentlemen and dandies in the western wilds; and re- 
proach the Americans with all sorts of defects, (of which 
they themselves have long been aware,) without ever un- 
dertaking to show how they should be treated and removed.” 


And what was the result of his more cautious and philo- 
sophical observation ? 


“ Many at home have prophesied to me, that when I re- 
turned from the United States, I should be cured of all 
favorable prejudices, and bring with me an unfavorable opi- 
nion of the country aad the people. How differently has 
it turned out! All the trifling disagreeablenesses of the 
journey have utterly lost their importance ; while the truly 
great and wonderful phenomena and facts still remain like 
the sun-lighted peaks of the Alps, in full splendor before 
my eyes.” 

Commencing with the age of this continent, the author 
gives a brief, but singularly accurate synopsis of our history. 
In his political views he is decidedly republican, and de- 
votes a long chapter to Mr. Jefferson, of whom he draws 
as favorable a portrait as his warmest friends could desire. 
Our police, seats of learning, civil and social institutions, 
all undergo his scrutiny. As might have been expected, he 
is opposed to slavery ; but its condition here did not fill 
him with holy horror. He sees the vast difficulties in the 
way of its emancipation; and the injustice of seeking to abol- 
ish it without fair compensation. He says, “the only ex- 
pedient is for the slaves, (that part of them who gain their 
liberty,) to pay off the capital of this indemnification money, 
or discharge the interest of it at stated periods.” But this 
proved very difficult in the case of the serfs of Europe, 
and, as the author admits, would be almost impossible for 
the negroes. Literature and Art, Commerce and Manufac- 
tures, our Constitution and Laws are all calmly treated of. 
Of course he makes mistakes ; but being a man of patient 
investigation and great learning, his errors are comparative- 
ly few. 

He does not view America and her people without cen- 
sure, boldly expressed. But, as we have before declared, the 
Americans should not he,—we believe they are not, sensitive 
to censure; nor are they untaught by candid rebuke: we 
would really mistrust and despise any writer, native or for- 
eign, who indulged in indiscriminate laudation of our coun- 
try. America and her people are now forcing themselves 
upon the attention of a higher order of travellers than mere 
tourists. The foot of science is now treading our soil. 
The eye of philosophy—liberal, hopeful, benevolent phi- 
losophy, interested in the advancement of our species, is 
regarding her condition and institutions. The day of Lili- 
putian slanderers is passing away; and all will soon see, 
as Von Raumer does, that we occupy an unprecedented 
position in human affairs. We hold this position for weal 
or wo. Thus far, it has been emphatically for the weal of 
the whole human family. Let us, under the guidance of 
Heaven, take care that it be so forever. 

“ While there is but little hope of a new and more ex- 
tended development of humanity in Asia and Africa, how 
sickly do many parts of Europe appear! If we were forced 
to despair too of the future progress of the Germanic race 





in America, whither could we turn our eyes for deliverance, 
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except to a new and direct creation from the hand of the 
Almighty ?” 

The work may be had of Drinker 4 Morris, and is from 
the press of the Langleys, who issue a number of admira- 
ble publications, in elegant style. 





BIOGRAPHICAL AND CriticaL MISCELLANIES. By Wm. 
H. Prescorr. With a portrait of the author. Harper ¢ 
Brothers, 1846. Drinker g- Morris, Richmond. 


Critica AND MisceLLangous Essays. To which are 
added a few Poems, By ALEXANDER H. Everett. 
Boston : James Munroe & Co., 1845. Drinker 4 Morris, 
Richmond. 

Much of the Literature of the present day, and indeed 
many of the most elaborate productions of the best writers 
of our own and other countries, are in the form of Essays. 
Reviews and Magazines are the repositories for the choi- 
cest thoughts of genius, and the well-considered judgments 
of the best critics. But appearing, for the most part, anony- 
mously, it is right that they should be reclaimed by their 
authors ; and many who might never see them in the pub- 
lications in which they first appeared, should be delighted 
and edified by their perusal. Thus we have now whole 
series of the late British Easayists, constituting a Litera- 
ture of a peculiar character, and of no ordinary value and 
excellence. Many elegant writers have nothing else to ex- 
hibit, save their Miscellanies ; but Everett and Prescott 
are well known as authors, by their more extended works. 

Prescott’s Miscellanies have been published also in Eng- 
land. We are glad to see such interchanges between the 
two countries, and have no fears for the manner in which 
our representatives will acquit themselves, at any Lite- 
rary Court. Like Macaulay, Mr. Everett sometimes dal- 
lies with the muses, and we have, appended to his volume, 
some of his lays. We are glad to become acquainted with 
him in the character of a poet ; one which it is pleasing to 
see that he is not ashamed to avow, as indeed he should 
not be ; though also highly prizing the reputation of a States- 
man and Philosopher. 

Our thanks to him for a copy of his Miscellanies. 

We have the vanity to suppose, that a volume might be 
obtained from the pages of the Messenger, which would 
not bring discredit upon Prescott or Everett ; and we sug- 
gest to some of our contributors the propriety of collecting 
and publishing their miscellanies. Simms’ “ Views and 
Reviews of American Literature,” will soon make its ap- 


pearance in Wiley and Putnam’s Library of American 
Works. 





LaTiIn Prosopy. By Henry Moors. 

This work, referred to on a former page, in the article 
entitled “A Plea for Classical Learning,” will soon make 
its appearance from the press. Dr. Moore was educated in 
England, and thoroughly grounded and trained in the Clas- 
sics, at Eaton. For several years past, he has been enga- 
ged in teaching in Tennessee, and is now employed at 
Mercer Hall, an institution at Columbia, under the charge 
of Bishop Otey. He is said to be a ripe linguist, and ad- 
mirably qualified to prepare a treatise on Latin prosody. 





Watt anv Vutt, or THE Twins. Translated from the 
Flegeljahre of Jean Paut. By the author of the “ 4 
of Jean Paul.” 2 vols. Boston: James Munroe ¢ Co 
1846. Drinker ¢ Morris, Richmond. 

This work “ contains Jean Paul’s own view of the value 
of his art ;” and may be called a “series of pictures, de- 
scribing the successive moods of the mind of the poet.” 

The Germans write more with a design than any other 
authors, and their productions display more refined art and 
embodied criticism: the study of them can not fail to have 
a beneficial effect upon our literature. 





These two neat volumes abound with tender interest and 
comic humor; ard paint the character of woman, (in the 
high born Wina,) as well as of the poet. 





TRIFLES IN Verse: A Collection of Fugitive Poems. 
By Lewis J. Cist. Cincinnati. Robinson & Jones. 
1845. 


Our readers have had a foretaste of this volume, in the 
author’s poems which have appeared in the Messenger. 





The History of Silk, Cotton, Linen, and other Fibrous sub- 
stances ; Including observations on Spinning, Dyeing and 
Weaving. Also an account of the Pastoral Life of the 
Ancients, their Social state and attainments in the Do- 
mestic Arts. With be amet on Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory ; on the origin and manufacture of linen and cotton 
paper ; on felting, parting, &c. Deduced from copious 
and authentic sources. Illustrated by steel engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. 

This work is got up in an attractive form, and from the 
slight examination we have made, seems to furnish the va 
ried and interesting information promised by its title. Among 
the contents are many quotations from ancient and modern 
poets, illustrative of the Text. ‘The engravings are well 
executed, and represent, among other things, various oper- 
ations and appliances in the Arts. There is also a map of 
the Ancient world, based upon the curious principle of ex- 
hibiting the countries from which the Raw materials used 
in weaving were derived :—Sheeps’ wool and goats’ hair, 
from Gaul, Spain, Italy, Macedonia, Greece, the countries 
of Asia Minor, Babylonia, Armenia, Arabia, Ethiopia, Per- 
sia and Libya: Linen, along the Nile and the Rhine, and 
from small sections of Colchis and the North of Africa: 
Cotton, from India and the Baharein isles; and Silk from 
a vast region in the East, unknown to the ancients. 

Drinker & Morris have the work. 


The Knights of the Horse-Shoe; a Traditionary Tale of 
the Cocked-Hat Gentry in the Old Dominion, C. Yancy, 
Wetumpka, Alabama. 

Onslow ; or, the Protegé of an Enthusiast ; an Historical 
Traditionary Tale of the South. By a gentleman of Ala- 
bama. G. B. Zieber & Co, Philadelphia. 

The former of these works is from the pen of Dr. Wm. 
A. Caruthers, now of Savannah, Ga.; the latter, in which 
are introduced Sumter and other Patriots of the South, 
from that of Doct. Oliver, of Montgomery, Alabama. As 
Southern productions we commend them to the acquaint- 
ance of our readers. 


Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language ; with a series 
of Latin and English exercises for translation, and a col- 
lection of Latin Reading Lessons, with the requisite vo- 
cabularies. By Dr. Raphael Kiihner, Conrector of the 
Lyceum, Hanover. Translated from the German, by J. 

. Ch in, Professor of Greek and Latin, in Water- 

ville College. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1845. 

Drinker & Morris. 

Some of our own Grammarians have been greatly in- 
debted to the distinguished Philologist, Kiihner, and for this 
translation our countrymen are under obligation to Mr. 
Champlin; to whom we tender our thanks for a copy. 


Wilmsen’s Reader ; translated from the German and adapted 
to the use of schools in the U.S. By Wm. We tus. 
Philadelphia. Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. 1846. 


A work highly esteemed in the celebrated Prussian 
schools. It is well printed and for sale by Eli Ball. 


The Glory and the Shame of England. 2 vols: 8 vo. 
By C. Edwards Lester. Harper & Brothers. 


The Condition and Fate of England. Second edition. 2 


vols: 8 vo, By the same. H.G. Langley. New York. 
1845. 


Ettore Fieramosca ; or the Challenge of Barletta, an His- 
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torical Romance of the times of the Medici. By Massimo 
D’ Azeglio. Translated from the Italian, by C. Edwards 
Lester, U. S. Consul at Genoa, &c., &c. Paine & Bur- 
gess. New York. 1845. 

The Citizen of a Republic. What are his rights, his du- 
ties and privileges, and what should be his education. By 
Ansaldo Ceba, a Genoese Republican of the 16th century, 
Translated and edited by the same’ Paine & Burgess. 

The Florentine History of Machiavelli. Translated by the 
same. 2 vols: 8vo. Paine & Burgess. 

The Autobiography of Alfieri, the Tragic Poet, Born at 
Asti, 1749—Died at Florence, 1803. Translated, with an 
original Essay on the Genius and Times of Alfieri, by the 
same. Paine & Burgess. 

Our thanks to Mr. Lester for the above works, which we 
commend, with pleasure, to our readers. 


Wiley 4 Putnam, through Drinker & Morris, have sent 
us, of their “ Library of Choice Reading,” 

The Book of Christmas; descriptive of the Customs, 
Ceremonies, Traditions, Superstitions, Fun, Feeling and 
Festivities of the Christmas Season. By Thomas K. Her- 
vey. No. 38. 

Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches ; With Elucida- 
tions. By Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. No.’s 39-42, inclusive. 

Of their “Library of American Works,” through the 
same, 

Western Clearings. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Au- 
thor of “‘A New Home, who’ll follow?” “ Forest Life,” 
&c.,—a writer very favorably known as Mary Clavers. 
No. 7, 

The Raven and other Poems. By Edgar A. Poe. No. 8. 

The Alps and the Rhine. By J. T. Headley. No. 10. 

The Pilgrim in the Shadow of the Jungfrau Alp. 
George B. Cheever, D. D. 

The rapidity with which this series progresses proves 
that there is no dearth of native material; and very well 
wrought, too. Great pains should be bestowed to make the 
works worthy of the very patriotic and laudable object for 
which the series was commenced. 


Of their “ Foreign Library,” No.’s III, 1V and V. Con- 
taining, 
The Rhine. From the French of Victor Hugo. 2 parts; 


and Father Ripa’s Memoirs of the Court of Peking. Trans- 
lated from the Italian. By Fortunato Prandi. 


By 


From Harper ¢ Brothers, through Drinker 4 Morris, we 
have No.’s III, 1V and V of their New Miscellany, con- 
taining, 

The Philosophy of Mystery. By Walter Cooper Dendy ; 

The Life of Mozart, including his correspondence. By 
Edward Holmes ; and 


The Practical Astronomer. By Thomas Dick, LL. D., 
Illustrated with one hundred engravings. 

Though against high authority, perhaps, we here enter 
our protest against all uncut books. To have the leaves 
uncut adds nothing to their beauty, and gives a world of 
inconvenience to the reader. 


The Wandering Jew. Superbly Illustrated. No.’s 4, 6, 
7 and 8. 


Shakespeare Illuminated and Illustrated. No.’s 71-74. 


The Foster-Brother. A Tale of the War of Chiozza. 
Edited by Leigh Hunt. Select Novels. No. 66. 


Ascanio ; or, the Sculptor’s Apprentices. An Historical 
Romance of the 16th century. From the French of Alezr- 
andre Dumas. By Eugene Liés and Eugene Plunkett. Se- 
lect Novels. No. 68. 


The Lady of Milan; or, Fidelity unto Death. Edited 
by Mrs. Thompson, author of “Widows and Widowers,” 
&c., &c. Library of Select Novels. No. 69. 


The Vigil of Faith, and other Poems. By Charles Fenno 
Hoffman. Fourth Edition, and a very neat one, of the 
Poems of this popular American author. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. I\\ustrated. With South- 
ey’s Life of the author. 


Humboldt’s Cosmos. Part 2. 


From the Appletons, through Nash §- Woodhouse, we have, 


The Christmas Holydays at Rome ; A very bandsome and 
entertaining work, by the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, M. A. 


A Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin : with rules for the 
Medical and Domestic treatment of Cutaneous Diseases. 
By Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S., ¢c., &c. 


Sketches of Modern Literature, and Eminent Literary Men, 
(being a Gallery of Literary Portraits.) By George Gil- 
fillan, 2 vols.,8 vo. No.’s 6 and.7 of their Literary Mis- 
cellany. A new series of choice books. 


The Mass and Rubrics of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Translated into English. ith notes and Remarks. By 
the Rev. John Rogerson Cotter, A. M 


An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. B 
John Henry Newman. 4 


The Book of Illustrious Mechanics, of Europe and Ame- 
rica. From the French of Edward Foucaud. Edited by 
John Frost, LL. D. 


The Book of Good Examples ; Drawn from authentic 
History and Biography ; designed to illustrate the benefi- 
cial effects of virtuous conduct. By John Frost, LL. D. 


The Book of the Colonies ; Comprising a History of the 
Colonies composing the U. States, from the discovery in 
the tenth century until the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Compiled from the best authorities. By 
John Frost, LL. D. 

These belong to the useful and popular illustrated series 
of Dr. Frost, on the Army, Navy, &c., &c., and are hanil- 
somely published. 


Stable Talk and Table Talk, or Spectacles for Young Sports- 
men. By Harry Hieover. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanch- 
ard. Drinker & Morris, Richmond. 

This work seems to be written ina style quite well 
adapted to its subject. It will give an insight into the char- 


acter of the English Jockey, and interest those connected 
with the Turf. 


Elements of Geology, for Schools. By Dr. Ruschenber- 
er, U. S.N. Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia, who issue a 
ease number of most approved School Books. This trea- 
tise, deduced from the best sources, is a useful manual of 
a most interesting science, that is daily rising in utility 
and importance. 
Our thanks to the Editor, for a copy of the Journal of the 
First Congress of the American Colonies, held in N. York, 
Oct. 7, 1765. 


We are indebted to the distinguished author and to the 
Trustees of Hampden Sidney College, for copies of 

poe “« Discourse on the Vag and pay. of 
John ee ae or Popular ‘on- 
stitutional Liberty in his time.” e are glad to learn, that 
the Trustees have taken care to distribute this most mas- 
terly production in England. 


Drinker & Morris have sent us Marston, or the Memoirs 
of a Statesman, Part [l.; and Durlacher on Corns, Burns, 
¢-c., from the press of Lea ¢- Blanchard. 

Reviews, Periodicals, &c. 

The North American Review; The Democratic Review; 
Blackwood ; The Rail Road Journal; The United States 
Catholic Magazine of Baltimore ; The Southern Journal of 
Medicine and Pharmacy. Edited by Drs. Smith & Sink- 
ler, of Charleston. Published bi-monthly, by Burgess and 
James, at $4 per annum; and Dr. Bigelow’s Address be- 





fore the Boylston Medical Society of Harvard University, 
have been duly received. 





